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Intelligence  from  Liberia. 

CAPTURE  OF  THE  « STORM  KING”  AND  THE  “ERIE.”  LANDING  OF  NEARLY  1,500 
SLAVES  FROM  THESE  SLAVE  SHIPS. 

ARRIVAL  AT  LIBERIA  OF  THE  “ CASTILLIAN,”  “ SOUTH  SHORE,”  AND  THE 
“STAR  OF  THE  UNION,”  WITH  THE  AFRICANS  FROM  KEY  WEST. 

THE  SLAVE  TRADE. 


Recent  arrivals  bring  us  despatches 
from  Liberia,  bearing  dates  to  the  4th 
ofSeptember.  Our  last  number  men- 
tioned the  arrival  at  Monrovia  of  two 
captured  slave  ships,  the  “ Storm 
King”  and  the  “ Erie,”  and  the 
landing  of  about  1,500  slaves.  The 
following  letter  from  the  Rev.  John 
Seys,  U.  S.  agent,  briefly  states  the 
principal  facts  in  the  case: 

Monrovia,  August  28,  1860. 
Rev.  R.  R.  Gurley, 

Gor.  Sec.  A.  C.  S. 

My  Dear  Sir  : — Although  I can- 
not write  to  you  as  fully  just  now  as  1 
I w'ould  wish  to  do,  yet  1 am  un- 
willing to  let  the  prize  ship  “ Erie” 
sail  without  advising  you, and  through 
you,  your  truly  benevolent  Society, 
of  the  thrilling  events  which  have 
occurred  on  our  shores  lately. 

Rumor  had  reached  us,  by  the 
way  of  England,  of  the  captures  of 
slaves  off*  the  coast  of  Cuba;  of 
their  having  been  landed  at  KejL , 
' 21 


West,  and  some  arrangements  hav- 
ing been  made  by  which  they  were 
to  be  sent  here,  to  the  care  of  your 
Agents  in  Liberia.  V\'hile  expec- 
tation was  on  tiptoe,  and  every  eye 
directed  toward^  the  signals  of  ves- 
sels coming  into  port,  behold  a 
beautiful  brigantine  arrives;  and, 
soon  after  anchoring,  a desjiatch  is 
brought  on  shore,  to  me  by  Midship- 
man McCook,  U.  S.  N.,  from  Cap- 
tain Dornin,  of  the  U.  S.  steam 
frigate  San  Jacinto,  with  the  as- 
tounding intelligence  that  the  brig- 
antine was  a captured  slaver,  a 
prize  to  the  San  Jacinto,  with  619 
slaves  on  board,  under  command  of 
Lieut.  A.  K.  Hughes,  U.  S.  N.,  who 
is  officially  instructed  to  deliver  them 
to  me.  From  all  that  could  be 
gathered,  in  the  absence  of  papers, 
flag,  log-book,  or  anything  of  direct 
testimony,  there  is  little  doubt  that 
the  vessel  is  the  notorious  “ Storm 
King,”  of  New  York.  She  was 
captured  off*  the  Congo  river,  on  the 
8th  of  August,  and  arrived  here  on 
the  evening  of  the  21st. 
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Yoji  may  imairine  the  univerrssl  j 
excitement  created  by  this  intelli- 
gence, and  the  rejoicings  cf  all 
true-hearted  Liberians,  at  so  many 
})oor  Africans  thus  rescued  from 
perpetual  bondaoe. 

It  was  too  late  in  the  day  on  / 
Tuesday,  for  me  to  do  auyihing|j 
more  ihan  make  arrangements  furl 
the  next  da/s  operations.  On  Wed-  ' 
nesday,  I went  on  board  the  prize, 
and  with  several  large  and  comfort- 
able  boats,  proceeded  to  land  the 
recaptives.  What  a sight  met  my 
eyes  on  reaching  the  deck  of  the  ^ 
slaver!  Men,  women,  boys,  girls,  | 
all  naked,  n>»t  a vestige  of  clothing 
about  the  person  of  either.  Lieut. 
Hughes  and  ids  officers  had  been 
indefatigable  in  their  attentions  to 
the  poor  creatures;  they  had  been 
well  fed,  and  were  in  good  condi- 
tion, but  of  course  he  had  no  means 
of  clothing  them.  So  soon  as  it 
was  possible,  i had  several  hundred  ' 
yards  of  calico  on  board,  and  af- 
forded each  a covering,  at  least  in 
which  to  land. 

But  this  is  not  all.  While  we 
were  sending  on  shore  boat  load 
after  boat  load,  from  the  brigantine, 
to  be  housed  in  your  spacious  Re- 
ceptacle, most  kindly  loaned  to  me  i 
by  H.  W.  Dennis,  Esq.,  for  the  ; 
present,  a large  ship  was  signalized, 
and  on  running  into  port  and  an- 
choring, was  boardetl  by  an  officer 
despatched  by  Lieut.  Hughes,  ar.d 
was  soon  announced  as  the  ship 
“ Erie,”  of  New  York,  a prize  to 
the  U.  S.  Steamer  “ Mohican,”  and 


under  command  of  Lieut. 


W. 


Diinnington,  having  on  board  nearly 
900  recaptured  Africans  1 This  was 
most  astounding  intelligence  1 — 
Nearly,  if  not  quite,  1500  liberated 
slaves  brought  into  Liberia  within 
twenty-four  hours,  captured  by  U. 
S.  vessels  of  war,  was  an  event  un- 
precedented in  the  history  of  either 
country. 


On  boarding  the  Erie,  in  my  offi- 
cial capacity,  no  language  can  de- 
scribe what  I beheld.  Notwithstand- 
ing tiie  unremitting  care  and  atten- 
tion of  Lient.  Dunnington  and 
Midshipman  Todd,  who,  night  and 
day,  took  care  of  these  suffering 
creatures,  more  than  thirty  had  died 
since  the  capture,  on  the  8th  Au- 
gust, and  a large  proportion  were 
emaciated — nay,  attenuated  to  the 
last  degree.  The  scene  was  sick- 
ening to  the  heart  and  nerves  of  the 
humane.  I have  witrie.'ssed  a great 
deal  of  suffering  during  a life  of 
three  score  years,  but  1 never  saw 
: such  an  amount  of  misery  before. 

' By  8 A.  M.,  on  Friday  morning, 
the  whole  number  were  landed,  and 
j I succeeded,  after  much  difficulty, 

! to  find  six  or  eight  unoccupied 
houses  bn  which  to  shelter  those 
i who  could  not  be  housed  in  the 
: Colonization  Receptacle. 

Immediatply  on  the  arrival  of  the 
first  prize  I communicated  with  the 
: Liberian  Governmeiit,  hiid  to  my 
great  surprise,  certain  requisitions 
; were  made  of  me  which  I could  not, 
dare  not,  comply  with.  * * * 

.My  own  course  has  bee.n  in  perfect 
accordance  with  the  letter  and  spirit 
of  the  instructions  from  my  Govern- 
; ment,  and  from  this  course  nothing 
, shall  swerve  me.  The  whole  of 
; this  official  correspondence  lias  been 
forwarded  to  the  Hon.  Secretary  of 
the  Navy,  by  the  “ Storm  King,” 

' which  sailed  on  Saturday,  the  2oih, 
for  Norfolk. 

I have  appointed  the  Hon.  B.  R. 
Wilson,  Judge  of  the  Court  of 
Quarterly  Sessions  for  this  county,  as 
1|  superintendent  over  this  matter,  and 
|l  he  has  most  judiciously  appointed 
'I  a large  committee,  consisting  of  two 
; reliable  and  responsible  citizens, 
from  each  settlement,  to  act  in  ref- 
[;  ereiice  to  the  numerous  applications 
I am  receiving,  night  and  day,  for 
these  Africans.  This  committee 
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know  to  whom  they  may  be  distribu- 
ted safely  and  wisely,  and  they  will  | 
take  the  responsibility  of  judging,  i| 
until  such  time  as  the  Government  of 
Liberia  shall  bind  them  out,  as  ap- 
prentices, to  the  citizens,  as  in  the  i 
case  of  the  recaptives  of  the  Pons 
and  the  Echo.  ; 

The  “ Benson  ” is  here,  and  will  ' 
sail  on  Saturday.  By  her  I will  try  ; 
to  find  time  to  write  again  to  Mr.  i 
McLain  and  yourself. 

iVow,  I can  say  no  more.  To  ; 
find  food,  and  otherwise  care  for  i 
nearly  1.500  persons  of  this  descrip-  i 
tion  is  involving  no  small  amount  of  j 
anxiety.  | 

I am,  Rev.  and  dear  sir,  ! 

Yours  respecifully,  i 
John  Seys.  i, 

The  three  ships  which  conveyed  ■ 
the  recaptives  from  Key  West  soon  : 
after  arrived  at  Liberia  in  the  follow-  ; 
ing  order  : the  “ Castillian,’’  August 
26  ; the  “ South  Shore,”  x^ugust  31  ; I 
the  “ Star  of  the  Union,”  Septem-  ij 
ber  2;  from  which  891  Africans 
were  landed,  245  having  died  on 
the  passage — a sad  and  impressive 
evidence  of  the  horrors  of  the  slave 


trade.  Tiie  fearful  sufferings  of 
these  people,  and  the  diseases  jiro- 
duced  in  their  protracted  and  close 
confinement  before  capture,  left 
many  of  them  in  a condition  from 
which  no  medical  skill  nor  offices 


of  humanity  could  restore  them. 

From  the  Boston  Journal  we  copy  | 
the  following : 

lilBERATED  SLAVES  AT  MONRO- 
VIA.— The  Cargo  of  the  “ IStorm  : 
King.” — The  fodowing  account  of  i 
the  condition  of  the  negroes  who  : 
were  foi^nd  on  board  the  two  slavers  ] 


recently  captured  on  the  coast  of 
Africa  by  our  cruisers,  and  restored 
to  liberty,  is  from  the  letter  of  a 
young  gentleman  belonging  to  Sa- 
lem, who  is  now  residing  in  Liberia 
for  purposes  of  trade.  Mr.  Se)s  is 
the  United  Slates  agent  for  the  re- 
captured Africans,  and  commercial 
agent  at  Monrovia.  The  Storm  King 
has  just  arrived  at  Norfolk,  and  we 
presume  her  captain  and  officers 
and  tliose  of  the  Erie  will  be  turned 
adrift  after  a mock  trial  to  re-engage 
in  iheir  nefarious  traffic  : 

Monrovia,  .^ug.  28,  1860. 

“ The  place  has  been  in  an  uproar 
for  two  days,  on  account  of  the 
arrival  of  two  large  slavers — one 
brig, the  Storm  King,  containing  6 17 
Congoes,  and  the  ship  Erie,  with 
850,  both  of  New  York,  and  both 
captured  by  American  men-of-war — 
an  unprecedented  affair.  They  are 
all  turned  over  to  Mr.  Seys,  and 
have  been  landed.  What  in  the 
world  will  they  do  with  the  1,500 
Irom  Key  West  } 1 went  on  board 

the  Storm  King  early  yesterday 
morning  with  Mr.  Seys  and  Dr. 
Roberts,  the  Colonization  physician, 
and  such  a sight  I never  beheld. 
There  they  all  w’ere,  just  as  they 
were  captured — all  perfectly  nude — 
one-half  on  deck,  and  the  other  in 
the  hold.  As  it  was  their  breakfast 
time,  ihev  were  all  going  through 
the  exercise  of  clapping  iheSr  hands 
and  singing  as  they  were  taught  in 
the  factories.  They  are  kept  in  such 
a cramped  condiiioii  that  this  is 
necessary  to  health.  I never  was 
on  board  a slaver  before,  and  it  was 
revolting  to  my  feelings  in  the 
greatest  degree  to  think  that  these 
poor  human  beings,  (though  many, 
I declare,  looked  anything  but 
human,)  were  to  have  been  carried 
across  the  Atlantic  in  such  a state. 

“ When  we  came  on  board,  and 
Mr.  Seys  talked  to  them  through  an 
interpreter,  telling  them  that  they 
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were  no  longer  slaves,  it  did  my 
heart  good  to  hear  the  ^hout  of  ex- 
ultation and  the  expression  of  de- 
light visible  on  every  countenance. 

“The  day  after  came  the  ship;  but 
I thought  I had  seen  misery  enough 
Her  lot  are  in  a worse  condition 
than  the  brig’s;  most  are  nothing 
but  skeletons,  and  so  weak  that  at 
present  they  are  unable  to  stand. 
Many  had  to  be  carried  to  the  recep- 
tacle in  chairs,  and  a few  were 
raving  crazy.  Most  all  are  covered 
with  sores  of  all  kinds,  and  all  ha^e 
‘craw  craw’  very  badly.  It  is  in- 
deed a heart  rending  sight. 

“ The  brig  is  a beauty  a little  rising 
of  200  tons,  fine  model,  good  deck 
room,  and  apparently  not  very  old. 
Her  chronometer  is  rated  Xew  Tork, 
May  2,  and  she  sailed  a few  days 
after  that.  It  is  undoubtedly  the 
Storm  King.” 

We  also  give  the  following,  from 
the  Commercial  Advertiser: 

“We  have  a letter  before  us, 
from  ]Mr.  Edward  W.  Blyden,  an 
intelligent  colored  man,  from  which 
we  take  the  following  extract.  The 
letter  is  dated  : 

“Mo>'rovia,  Jan.  23,  I860. 

Rer.  John  B.  Finney — Dear  Sir : — j 
The  books  forwarded  to  the  Alex- 
ander High  School,  from  Rev.  Mr. 
Goodrich,  of  Utica,  and  from  Mr.  j 
C.  C.  Kingsley,  of  the  same  place,  I 
have  been  duly  received.  Please! 
return  our  sincere  thanks  to  those  ; 
liberal  gentlemen.  ; 

“ There  is  an  encouraging  state' 
of  things  among  the  natives  in  our 
vicinity.  They  are  becoming  heart 
ily  disgusted  with  their  superstitions. 
The  glimerings  of  civilization  which 
fall  upon  them  from  the  ‘ lone  star,’ 
are  producing  important  changes  in 
their  feelings  and  opinions.  The 
old  men  do  not  now,  as  formerly, 
assemble  the  young  around  the  doors 


of  their  huts,  and  relate  to  them, 
with  smiles  of  delight,  the  expioi’s 
of  their  youth ; tell  them  of  the 
ancient  superstitions  of  the  country  ; 
point  them  to  the  scenes  of  demon- 
olatry,  and  bid  them  follow  the  foot- 
steps of  their  fathers.  They  do  not 
now,  in  the  midst  of  juvenile  crowds, 
boast  of  the  course  of  wickedness 
they  have  pursued,  eulogize  the  pe- 
riod of  the  slave  trade  as  the  golden 
age,  and  pour  their  execrations  upon 
Liberia  as  the  destroyer  of  their  pe- 
cuniary prosperity;  thus  causing 
the  poison  of  their  own  hatred  to 
Christianity  and  civilization  to 
spread  its  corniptina  influences  over 
their  unsophisticated  hearers.  No; 
the  Nestors  of  the  land  now  point 
the  youth  to  the  benefits  and  advan- 
tages of  civilization  ; or  where,  from 
the  force  of  an  incorrigible  preju- 
dice, they  will  not  do  this,  they  re- 
main silent. 

“ I do  not  mention  this  fact  to  prove 
that  there  has  passed  over  the  hea- 
then a heart-felt  and  radical  reform- 
ation, but  that  it  may  be  seen  how 
the  influence  of  Liberia  is  arowin^ 
among  them;  how  civilization  is 
increasing  in  power  and  ascendancy 
over  inveterate  habits;  and  how 
promising  a field  is  now  open  for 
the  operation  of  the  Christian  church. 
Surely,  if  the  negro  of  Western 
Africa  has  never  had  a history,  here 
is  a starting  point  for  a very  inter- 
esting career. 

“The  work  before  the  people  of 
Liberia  is  a great  one : on  every 
hand  there  is  work,  work,  work. — 
Oh,  that  they  may  duly  appreciate 
their  position  and  circumstances, 
the  responsibilities  they  entail  and 
the  duties  they  involve!  But  they 
cannot  do  the  work  alone.  They 
naturally  and  justly  look  to  America 
for  help.  I need  not  here  mention 
the  various  reasons  why  the  United 
States  should  help  us  in  our  work, 
educational  and  religious.  We  only 
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ask  you  for  light;  give  us  the  sun-j 
shine.  Send  us  supplies  for  the  | 
ever-growing  demand  which  you 
are  every  year  occasioning  among 
us. 

“ If  for  certain  political  reasons 
your  national  Congress  can  do  no- : 
thing  for  us,  ought  not  private  be- 1 
nevolence  to  step  forward  and  let, 
the  work  so  nobly  begun  be  extend- 
ed : Permit  me  to  add,  what  is  ray  I 

most  deliberate  and  solemn  convic- ; 
tion, — if  the  constantly  increasing! 
demand  for  educational  and  reli-i 
gious  light,  in  and  around  Liberia,  i 
be  not  kept  supplied,  you  may  hear' 
any  day  of  the  dissolution,  in  utter  I 
darkness,  of  our  rising  empire.  I 

“I  am  happy  to  state  that  the  i 
vexed  contentions,  as  to  the  matters  i 


I of  location,  having  been  settled;  the 
College  builtlings  will  now,  in  all 
likelihood,  be  erected.  The  Legis- 
lature, which  has  just  adjourned, 
has,  on  petition  from  the  trustees, 
removed  all  legal  obstructions. — 
Cape  Mesurado  will  be  graced  with 
the  ‘ magnificent  buildings.’ 

“The  Methodists  and  Presbyteri- 
ans speak  of  removing  their  high 
schools  to  the  river  settlements.  It 
would  not  be  well  to  educate  all  the 
youth  of  Liberia  under  a sameness 
! of  influence  ; nor  would  it  be  ac- 
; cording  to  sound  policy  to  locate 
all  the  educational  establishments 
in  one  settlement.  Centralization 
; is  the  bane  of  republics, 
i Yours,  very  respectfully, 

Edward  W.  Blyden.” 


Special  Meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  on  the  24th  and  25th  ultimo. 


In  consequence  of  despatches  re- 
ceived from  the  President  of  Liberia, 
(Mr.  Benson,)  from  the  Rev.  John 
Sets,  C.  S.  Agent  for  Recaptured 
Africans,  and  others,  mentioning  the 
large  number  of  these  Africans  re-' 
cently  landed  in  Liberia,  and  the 
prospect  of  the  speedy  introduction 
of  many  more,  suggested  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Society  several 
grave  questions;  and  the  Executive  : 
Committee  of  the  American  Coloni- 
zation Society,  in  accordance  with  a 
recommendation  of  the  Board  of 
Managers  of  the  New  York  State  Co- 
lonization Society,  invited  a special 
meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
to  be  held  at  its  office  in  Washington 
City,  on  the  24lh  ult.,  at  7 o’clock, 
P.  M.  At  the  hour  appointed,  the 
chair  was  taken  by  Mr.  Latrobe,  j 


President  of  the  Society  and  also 
President  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 
The  Divine  blessing  w'as  invoked  by 
■ the  Rev.  J.  Maclean,  D.  D.,  Presi- 
j dent  of  Princeton  College,  New 
I Jersey.  The  following  gentlemen 
appeared  and  took  their  seats: 

^ From  Connecticut — H.  T.  H.  Hun- 
; tington,  Esq. 

JSTew  York — Rev.  A.  Merwin. 

I Pennsylvania — W.V. Pettit,  Esq. 

I and  Wm.  Coppinger,  Esq. 

I Life  Directors:  Rev.  R.R. Gurley, 
J.  Knickerbacker,  Esq.,  Rev.  John 
Maclean,  D.  D.,  Rev.  John  B.  Pin- 
EY,  LL.D.,  Rev.  Joseph  Tracy,  D.D. 

Members  present from  the  Executive 
Committee:  Dr.  Harvey  Lindsly, 

I Chairman,  Wm.  Gunton,  Esq.,  Rev. 

I Geo.  W.  Samson,  Hon.  W.  M. 
Merrick,  Hon.  Peter  Parker. 

Letters  were  read,  expressive  of 
deep  interest  in  the  cause,  and  also 
I regret  that  they  could  not  be  pres- 
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ent,  from  Henry  Stoddard,  Esq., 
of  Dayion,  Ohio,  Hon.  T.  W.  Wil- 
liams, of  New  London,  Conn.,  Dr. 
James  Hall,  of  Baliimore,  Rev. 
John  Orcutt,  of  Hanford,  Conn., 
and  Dr.  J.  A.  Smith,  of  Newark, 
New  Jersey,  members  of  the  Board 


retary,  of  further  communications 
from  Liberia;  also,  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Executive  Committee  of 
June  1st,  1860,  and  a letter  from 
the  President  of  the  Society,  dated 
December  20th,  1859,  on  motion  of 
Dr.  PiNNEY,  it  was 


of  Directors.  ' 

A statement  of  the  Executive  Com-  i 
mittee,  in  relation  to  the  Recaptured 
Africans  transferred  to  Liberia  from  i 
the  slave  ships  Wildfire,  William,  I 
and  Bogota,  captured  off  tlie  coast 
of  Cuba,  and  from  the  Storm  King  j 
and  Erie,  taken  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Congo, — contracts  made  by 
the  American  Colonization  Society 
with  the  U.  S.  Government;  also, 
letters  from  President  Benson  and 
Rev.  John  Seys,  Agent  of  the  U.  S.  | 
for  Recaptured  Africans,  to  the  Cor- 
responding Secretary  of  the  Society  ; i 
the  correspondence  between  Presi- ! 
dent  Benson  and  Mr.  Seys;  the  i 
letter  of  Mr.  Seys  to  the  Hon.  I.  | 
Toucey,  Secretary  of  the  Navy ; also  j 
the  letter  of  Hon.  J.  N.  Lewis,  Sec-  j 
retary  of  Slate,  in  Liberia,  to  H.  W.  j 
Dennis,  Esq,,  Agent  of  the  Society,  i 
were  read;  and  the  Board  resolved  ' 
itself  into  a committee  of  the  whole,  i 
and  took  up  the  subject  which  occa-  j 
sioned  the  meeting.  I 

After  a full  and  thorough  discus- 1 
sion  of  the  relations  of  this  Society  | 
to  the  Recaptured  Africans  and  Li-' 
beria, — in  which  Messrs.  Pinney, 
Maclean,  Tracy,  Mervvin,  Gurley, 
Parker,  and  others,  took  part, — and  j 
the  reading,  by  the  Financial  Sec- 


Besolved,  That  the  statement  of 
the  Executive  Committee,  with  the 
various  documents  submitted,  be  re- 
ferred to  a special  committee,  to 
report  at  the  adjourned  meeting  of 
I to-morrow. 

The  President  appointed  Messrs. 

I Pinney,  (chairman,)  Maclean,  Tracy, 
Huntington,  and  Pettit,  said  com- 
mittee. 

On  the  25ih,  this  committee  made 
Jheir  report,  from  which  we  give, 
with  pleasure,  the  following  sum- 
, rnary : 

“ The  interests  of  Liberia  and  the 
! American  Colonization  Society,  are, 
in  the  judgment  of  the  Committee, 
identical  in  relation  to  the  Recap- 
tured x\fricans.  as  in  all  other  re- 
I spects.  The  safety  and  peace  of 
the  commonwealth,  and  the  wisest 
j provision  for  the  support  and  train- 
I mg  to  civilized  habits  of  the  Recap- 
: lives,  are  alike  to  besought. 

! “By  reference  to  the  Articles  of 
j Agreement  between  the  Republic 
' of  Liberia  and  the  American  Colo- 
nization Society,  entered  into  by  the 
I Directors  of  the  Society  and  Com- 
! missioners  of  the  Republic,  in  the 
i city  of  New  York,  on  the  20th  day 
of  July,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1848, 

! and  which,  if  ratified  by  the  Govern- 
I merit  of  Liberia  within  the  space  of 
! twelve  months  from  the  date  ihere- 
; of,  were  to  be  binding  both  on  the 
i Society  and  the  Republic  ; it  appears 
1 that  article  4th  provided  that  ‘ Re- 
! captured  Africans  shall  be  admitted 
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as  heretofore,  the  United  States  || 
making  provision  for  their  support.’  j 
“ This  agreement  was  ratified,  I 
with  certain  explanations  by  the  |j 
Government  of  Liberia,  by  resolution  j 
of  its  Senate  bearing  date  March  2,  ^ 
1849,  to  prevent  snbse(juent  misun- 
derstandings, and  to  make  clear  the 
meaning  ofsections  7 and  9 of  article 
1,  and  article  4.  , 

“The  ratified  treaty,  thus  ex-  | 
plained,  was  received  by  this  So-  j 
ciety,  and  no  objections  were  made 
to  the  proposed  explanations.  By 
the  acqniesence  of  this  Board,  and 
by  the  action  under  this  Agreement 
as  explained  by  both  parties,  it 
might  be  fairly  supj)Osed  that  they 
were  accepted  by  the  Board,  though 
no  formal  resolutions  to  that  effect  || 
appear  to  have  been  adopted.  jj 

“Ten  years  alter  the  lorming  of 
this  agreement,  for  the  first  time, 
the  practical  question  arose  as  to  i 
the  rights  and  relations  of  the  parties 
under  article  4,  when  the  Govern- 
merit  of  the  United  States  returned  ' 
to  Africa  the  Recaptured  Africans  1 
of  the  Echo,  in  the  Niagara,  and  j 
landed  them  in  the  Republic  of  Li-  I 
beria,  under  a contract  with  this 
Society  to  support  them  one  year,  i 
“ The  question  as  to  the  relations 
between  this  Society  and  the  Gov-  ' 
ernment  of  Liberia,  in  regard  to  this 
matter,  was,  at  the  session  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  held  in  January, 
1859,  referred  to  a committee,  con-  j 
sisting  of  the  President  of  the  So- 
ciety and  the  Executive  Committee,  ^ 
to  report  some  proper  mode  of  set-  |i 
tling  it.  ;i 

“ In  the  absence  of  President  La- 
trobe  from  the  meeting  in  January 
last,  no  action  was  taken  on  the 
subject. 

“ By  the  numerous  captures  of 
slavers  w'hich  have  been  made  since 
the  Board  adjourned,  and  the  land- 
ing in  Liberia  of  some  twenty-three  I 
hundred  Africans,  increased  excite- 


ment has  arisen  in  Liberia,  accom- 
panied by  alarm  for  the  future  safety 
of  the  Republic,  .‘•liould  the  Ameri- 
can cruisers  continue  to  act  w^iih 
equal  vigor  and  land  their  cargoes. 

“ By  numerous  letters  received 
from  President  Benson  and  others, 
it  is  apparent  that  a decision  on  the 
whole  subject  ought  no  longer  to 
be  delayed;  your  committee,  there- 
fore, recommend  lor  the  adoption 
of  this  Board  the  following  resolu- 
tions : 

“ Whereas,  by  a resolution  of  the 
Senate  of  Liberia,  dated  on  the  2d 
of  March,  1849,  the  agreement  made 
between  the  Commissioners  on  the 
part  of  Liberia  and  the  American 
Colonization  Society  in  New  York, 
on  the  20ih  of  July,  1848,  was  rati- 
fied upon  the  explanations  given  by 
said  Commissioners,  and  set  forth  at 
length  in  said  resolution ; and  where- 
as doubts  have  arisen  whether  the 
silent  acquiescence  of  this  Society 
in  said  explanations  is  a sufficient 
expression  of  concurrence  on  its 
part  to  give  validity  to  said  articles 
of  agreement,  therefore  to  exclude 
all  possibility  of  doubt  in  the  pre- 
mises, 

“ Be  it  resolved  by  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  American  Coloniza- 
tion Society,  That  they  hereby  ex- 
pressly concur  in  the  explanations 
aforesaid,  and  do  consent  that  the 
articles  of  agreement  aforesaid  shall 
have  at  all  limes  the  effect  therein 
suggested.” 

The  Board  of  Directors  further 
propose  for  the  present  and  future 
to  commit  the  execution  of  their 
contracts  for  one  year’s  support  and 
care  of  recaptured  Afficans  to  the 
Liberian  Government;  assure  that 
Government  that  it  has  no  desire, 
while  acting  for  the  United  States, 
and  aiding  the  Government  of  Libe- 
ria, other  than  to  secure  the  benevo- 
lent ends  contemplated  by  the  Uni- 
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ted  States  Government  in  the  sup- 
port of  those  Africans  providentially 
intrusted  to  its  care,  and  the  interests 
of  Liberia,  recommend  the  appoint- 
ment by  the  Legislature  of  Liberia, 
of  Commissioners  for  recaptured 
Africans,  whose  duties  shall  be  de- 
fined by  law,  and  declare  that  all 
funds  of  the  United  States  appro- 
priated by  the  United  States  for 
the  benefit  of  recaptured  Africans 
shall  be  held  subject  to  the  order  of 
the  Government  of  Liberia  on  such 
terras  as  shall  be  agreed  upon  ; and 
finally  add  the  following  resolu-  ! 
tions : ' 

“ Resolved,  in  order  to  perfect  the  ; 
arrangements  referred  to  in  the  fore- 


going resolutions,  Dr.  James  Hall 
be,  and  he  is  hereby  appointed,  a 
Commissioner  of  the  American  Colo- 
nization Society  to  convey  them  to 
the  Government  of  Liberia,  and  to 
enter  into  such  a contract  with  the 
latter  as  shall  carry  them  into  full 
effect,  to  be  binding  from  its  date, 
but  subject  to  modification,  if  on 
being  hereafter  submitted  to  this 
Board  there  should  seem  to  be  oc- 
casion therefor. 

“ Resolved,  That  should  it  be  in 
the  power  of  the  Financial  Secreta- 
I ry.  Rev.  Wm.  McLain,  to  leave  the 
United  States  for  Africa,  along  with 
Dr.  Hall,  he  be  united  with  the  lat- 
ter in  the  commission  now  created.’’ 


The  Synod  of  Virginia. 


The  Synod  of  Virginia  (Oldj 
School)  held  an  interesting  meeting  I 
last  month,  at  Lynchburg,  Virginia.  | 
On  an  overture  from  West  Hanover  i 
Presbytery,  November  1st  was  ap- 
pointed a day  of  humiliation,  fast- 1 
ing  and  prayer,  in  view  of  the  agi- 
tated and  alarming  condition  of  the  ^ 
country  in  its  political  aspects.  We  ! 
copy  the  following  passage  from 
the  Narrative  of  the  Synod,  on  the 
State  of  Virginia : l 

“ As  to  the  religious  instruction  : 
of  the  colored  ^ople,  not  a great  ^ 
deal  can  be  said  beyond  the  fact,  : 
that  there  seems  to  be  a general . 
awakening  throughout  the  church 
in  regard  to  the  importance  of  this  | 
matter,  and  the  duty  which  presses  i 
upon  us,  to  see  to  it,  that,  in  attend- 1 
ing  to  their  temporal  wants,  we  give 
to  them  also  the  “ bread  of  life.” — j 
Many  of  our  pastors  have  special 
services, for  them,  and  they  have 
been  greatly  encouraged  in  their  la- 
bors among  them,  not  only  by  the 


I fact  that  they  are  commonly  most 
, attentive  and  appreciative  listeners 
to  the  preaching  of  the  gospel,  but 
also  by  the  direct  results  which,  in 
i some  cases,  have  attended  such 
preaching.  To  the  colored  mem- 
; bership  of  some  of  our  churches 
I comparatively  large  additions  have 
been  made  during  the  past  year. 

“ Sabbath  schools  have  also  been 
J established  for  them,  in  which  the 
* instruction  given,  though  altogether 
' oral,  has  been  attended  with  the 
most  gratifying  success.  And  while 
the  question,  as  to  what  is  the  best 
method  of  bringing  them  under 
abiding  and  enlightened  religious 
influence,  is  one  to  which  no  an- 
1 swer  entirely  satisfactory,  cr  that 
covers  all  the  necessities  of  the 
case,  has  yet  been  found,  we  may 
! nevertheless  hope,  that  if  we  do 
really  go  forward  to  do  what  can  be 
, done,  God,  in  his  own  time,  will 
open  up  the  way  to  the  accomplish- 
j merit  of  larger  and  richer  results 
i than  have  hitherto  been  reached. 

I “The  sum  of  the  whole  matter, 
. in  every  other  respect,  as  well  as  in 
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this  one,  seems  to  be,  that  we  all 
need  to  pray  for  new  impulses — for 
new  baptisms  of  the  Holy  Ghost. — 
Certainly  there  is  need  for  the  idea 
to  get  more  abroad  in  the  church, 
that  whatever  is  accomplished  by  it, 
in  its  collective  or  organized  capa- 1 


I city,  IS  accomplished  only  when 
i each  one  feels  his  own  proper  indi- 
: vidual  responsibility — .realizes  the 
I duly  which  is  laid  upon  him  of  act- 
I ing,  not  merely  through  the  minis- 
try or  the  eldership,  but  of  doing 
llhis  own  work  in  his  own  place.” 


Annual  Meeting  of  the  Pennsylvania  Colonization  Society. 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  So- 
ciety was  held  on  the  evening  of 
the  8th  of  October,  in  its  rooms,  609 
Walnut  street.  The  chair  was  oc- 
cupied by  the  Rev.  Howard  Mal- 
com,  D.  D.  The  annua!  statement 
of  the  Board  of  Managers  was  read, 
from  which  we  condense  the  fol- 
lowing : 

During  the  last  year  the  Society 
has  been  bereaved  by  the  death  of 
three  of  its  Vice  Presidents — John 
Brewster,  of  Shirleysburg ; Jesse 
Kenworthy,  of  Brow'nsville ; and 
Charles  Brewer,  of  Pittsburg — all 
liberal  contributors  to  its  treasury. 
Each  deserves  to  be  held  in  lasting 
and  affectionate  regard. 

The  prejudice  of  the  colored  peo- 
ple of  our  great  State  is  giving  way, 
and  many  yearn  to  help  forward  the 
work  of  an  African  nationality.  The 
sentiment  is  rapidly  strengthening, 
that  in  no  way  can  their  interests 
be  more  promoted  in  every  respect 
than  by  removing  to  Liberia.  Hence 
a larger  emigration  of  this  class  has 
taken  place  during  the  last  twelve 
months  than  during  the  same  period 
previously.  The  following  is  the 
number  sent  from  the  counties  of 
this  State:  From  Allegheny,  4; 

Chester,  13;  Delaware,  1 ; Erie,  11  ; 
Greene,  3;  Philadelphia,  5;  and 
Washington,  14;  total,  57.  Seve- 
ral were  of  comparative  wealth,  and 
nearly  all  of  much  respectability  and 
intelligence. 

Applications  have  been  received 
and  favorably  responded  to  by  the 


Board,  representing  over  eighty  per- 
sons. About  half  of  these  are  pre- 
paring to  embark  on  the  first  proxi- 
mo, and  the  others  are  expected  to 
follow  in  the  succeeding  spring. 

Our  collection  of  the  faces  of 
Colonization  worthies  has  been  in- 
creased by  original  portraits  of  Hon. 
Edward  Coles — deservedly  appreci- 
ated as  a tried  friend  of  the  colored 
race — and  of  John  P.  Crozer,  Esq., 
affectionately  prized  for  his  interest 
in  the  work  in  w’hich  we  are  en- 
gaged. The  picture  of  the  latter 
will  also  keep  alive  the  cherished 
name  and  services  of  his  brother. 
Dr.  Samuel  A.  Crozer,  who  was  the 
first  physician  appointed  for  Africa 
by  the  American  Colonization  So- 
ciety, and  who  early  fell  a martyr, 

. at  Sherbro  Island,  in  the  cause  of 
African  regeneration. 

The  contributions  received  during 
the  last  twelve  months  amount  to 
$4,935  74.  The  disbursements  have 
I been  $4,645  07.  The  entire  re- 
! ceipts  of  the  parent  Society  for  the 
I year  ending  December  31st,  1859, 

I were  $160,906  15.  The  disburse- 
! ments  were  $84,232  34. 

; The  packet  Mary  Caroline  Stevens 
; has  kept  on  her  prosperous  way. 

I She  sailed  November  1,  with  63  em- 
I igrants,  12  of  whom  were  from  Penn- 
I sylvania;  and  May  2,  with  228,  in- 
I eluding  39  from  this  State.  She  is 
I now  loading  at  Baltimore,  to  sail  on 
I her  ninth  voyage,  November  1st, 

I next. 

! The  steamer  Seth  Grosvenor,  69 
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tons,  built  by  order  of  the  very  effi-  | 
cient  New  York  State  Colonization  | 
Society,  arrived  at  Monrovia  on  the  | 
f20th  June.  This  vessel  is  designed 
to  piy  as  a mail,  freight,  and  j)as- 
senger  carrier,  along  the  Liberian 
seaboard,  and  cannot  but  prove  of  j 
signal  service  in  the  furtherance  of; 
AlVicnn  civilization.  | 

During  the  months  of  April  and 
May,  the  United  States  steam  cruis- 
ers Mohawk,  Wyandotte  and  Cru- 
sader, seized,  off  the  Cuban  coast,  I 
the  slavers  Wildfire,  William  and  || 
Bogota, having  1,492  souls  on  board. 

'1  hese  were  sent  itito  Key  West,  ;; 
Florida.  The  Government  made  | 
an  arrangentent  with  the  American  ! 
Colonization  Society  to  convey  these  | 
recaptured  slaves  to  Liberia,  and  I 
provide  them  with  comfortable  cloth-  | 
ing,  shelter,  and  provisions  for  one  i 
year  after  landing  there,  at  $100 
Ibreach.  Three  vessels  were  prompt- 
ly chartered  for  the  purpose,  and 
have  doubtless  reached  their  desti- 
nation by  this  (ime,  viz  : the  Casiil- 
lian,  sailed  June  30,  with  400,  for 
Cape  Mount ; the  South  Shore  sail- 
ed July  14,  with  355,  for  Monrovia; 
the  Star  of  the  Union  sailed  July 
19,  with  383,  for  Sinou ; total,  1,138. 
Thus  showing  a reduction  by  death, 
from  the  time  of  capmre  until  ship- 
ment— a little  over  two  months — of  ' 
354.  Such  is  the  African  slave- 
trade  ! 

On  the  8th  of  August,  the  United 
States  steamer  San  Jacinto  captured 
off  the  coast  of  Africa,  the  slaver 
“ Storm  King,”  with  619  Africans 
on  board.  On  the  same  day,  the 
ship  “ Erie  ” was  taken  by  the  j 
United  States  steamer  Mohican,  | 
having  a cargo  of  859  persons,  j 
These,  1,478  in  number,were  landed  i 
at  Monrovia,  making  a total  of 
2,616  of  this  class  unexpectedly  | 
added  to  the  population  of  the  Re- 
public in  the  course  of  a few  weeks. 

Such  are  not  the  settlers  desired  f 


for  Liberia.  But  what  could  be  done 
for  them, except  through  the  authori- 
ties and  people  of  that  progressive 
Republic  ? 

The  objects  aimed  at  by  the  found- 
ers of  the  Society,  and  strictly  en- 
deavored to  be  promoted  by  their 
successors  have  begun  to  be  rea- 
lized. About  twelve  thousaml  Ame- 
rican people  of  color,  most  of  them 
emancipated  slaves,  have  been  set- 
tled in  Liberia.  They  are  there 
advancing  in  all  that  belongs  to 
Christian  and  civilized  life.  A na- 
tive population  of  two  hundred 
thousand  has  been  brought  under 
the  salutary  and  augmenting  influ- 
ences of  this  vigorous  Republic. 
Educational  institutions  of  high 
value  have  been  established,  and 
coffee,  sugar,  and  other  saleable 
articles  exported  to  a much  larger 
extent  than  ever  before. 

Encouraged  by  this  view  of  the 
past,  the  Society  address  themselves 
cheerfully  to  the  work  for  the  en- 
suing year.  “ The  God  of  Heaven, 
he  will  prosper  us  ; therefore,  we, 
his  servants,  will  arise  and  build.” 

The  following  officers  were  elect- 
ed lor  the  ensuing  year: 

President. — John  P.  Crozer. 

Vice  Presidents. — Gerard  Ralston, 
Robert  R.  Reed,  M.  D.,  Thomas 
Hodgkin,  M.  D.,  George  B.  Wood, 
M.  D.,  Stephen  Colwell,  Alonzo 
Potter,  D.  D.,  William  Chester,  D. 
D.,  Edward  Coles,  Howard  MaL 
com,  D.  D.,  J(*hn  Torrey,  Hugh  L. 
Hodge,  M.  D.,  William  B.  Sievens, 
D.  D.,  Samuel  H.  Perkins,  Joseph 
Harrison,  William  F.  Packer,  Alex- 
ander Brown,  E.  F.  Rivinus,  M.  D., 
Archibald  McIntyre,  W.  L.  Helfen- 
stein,  W.  H.  Allen,  L.L.  D.,  John 
Bell,  M.  D.,  John  Cox,  David  Stew- 
art, George  Chambers,  Daniel  Hous- 
ton,Charles  M.  Reed,  John  Marston, 
U.  S.  N.,  S.  S.  Schtnucker,  D.  D. 

Recording  Secretary. — Robert  B.- 
Davidson. 
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Treasurer. — William  Coppinger.  j 
Managers. — L.P.  Gebhard,  M.  D.,  * 
W.  Parker  Foiilke,  John  W.  Clag- 
horn,  WilliarM  V.  Pettit,  William  P. 
Breed,  Thomas  S.  Malcom,  Silas  E. 
Weir,  Edward  S.  Aiorris,  Paul  T. 
Jones,  G.  VV.  Fahnestock,  Arthurs 
M.  Burton,  Daniel  L Collier. 

The  Society  then  adjourned. 

The  Philadelphia  North  American 
publishes  a letter  from  the  Right  i 
Rev.  Bishop  Potter,  declining  a re- 
election  to  the  Presidency  of  the  j 
Pennsylvania  State  Colonization 
Society,  and  one  from  John  P.  Cro- 
zer.  Esq.,  accepting  his  appoint- j 
ment  to  that  honorable  office.  The 
impaired  iiealth  of  the  honorable , 
Bishop,  and  the  multiplied  duties  of  i 
his  Episcopal  office,  compel  him  to 
retire  from  the  position  he  has  held 
for  several  years  with  eminent  abil- 1 
ity  and  usefulness.  He  observes,  j 
(October  1st,  1860 :) 

“ I have  an  abiding  and  increas- 
ing faith  in  the  beneficence  of  the 
work  in  which  you  are  engaged. — 
Uidess  we  greatly  misinterpret  the 
signs  of  the  times,  a new  and  more 
auspicious  era  for  Africa  is  at  hand, 
arid  I devoutly  implore  for  all  en- 
gaged in  behalf  of  her  children,  on  | 
either  continent,  the  grace  and  Vv^is- 1 
dom  which  they  will  need.  | 

“ I shall  not  cease  to  feel  a lively  | 
interest  in  your  labors,  and,  as  God  j 
shall  give  me  ability,  shall  gladly  j 
co-operate  w'ith  them.’'  | 

Says  the  North  American — ; 

“ Mr.  Crozer  is  widely  knowm  as  ' 
an  etdightened  and  efficient  friend  | 
and  benefactor  of  many  of  our  phi-  | 
lantiiropic  and  Christian  organiza- : 
tions.  Long  deeply  interested  in 
the  elevation  of  African  descendants 
in  the  Un-ited  States,  his  election  i 


was  most  wise,  and  the  gentlemen 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Colonization 
Society  may  congratulate  themselves 
upon  his  contmued  presence  and 
services  among  them  in  the  more 
exalted  position  of  President.” 

Jn  his  letter  (October  l.oth,  I860,) 
to  the  Society,  Mr.  Crozer  refers  to 
some  interesting  facts  in  the  first 
attenipt  of  the  American  Coloniza- 
tion Society  to  establish  a settlement 
on  the  African  shore  : 


“ I have  long  felt  deep  sympathy 
in  the  aims  and  efforts  of'  the  Amer- 
ican Colonization  Society,  to  which 
our  society  is  auxiliary.  Associa- 
tions of  a personal  character  make 
this  interest  a cherished  one.  So 
long  ago  as  the  year  1820,  when  the 
parent  society  was  about  to  send  its 
first  emigration  of  colored  people 
to  Africa,  my  lamented  brother, 
Samuel  A.  Crozer,  then  in  the 
twenty-third  year  of  his  age,  was 
appointed  as  first  agent  of  the  soci- 
ety, to  take  charge  of  the  little  col- 
ony of,  I think,  about  seventy  per- 
sons. His  w'hole  soul  was  in  the 
enterprise,  and  in  the  then  low  state 
of  the  society’s  funds,  he  engaged 
without  salary  or  emolument  of  any 
kind.  The  emigrants  sailed  from 
New  York,  in  the  winter  of  1820, 
in  the  ship  Elizabeth,  under  convoy 
I of  the  United  States  sloop-of-wai* 
Cyane.  Rev.  Samuel  Bacon,  of 
York,  Pa.,  and  Mr.  Bankson,  of 
Philadelphia,  were  in  company,  un- 
der appointment  as  United  Stales 
government  agents  for  the  reception 
of  recaptured  slaves,  to  reside  on 
the  coast  of  Africa,  at  such  point 
as  the  society  might  select  for  their 
' settlement. 

“The  ship  arrived  on  the  coast 
in  March,  1820,  touched  at  Sierra 
Leone,  and  thence  to  the  month 
of  Sherbro  river,  as  the  place  pre- 
' viously  recommended  for  planting 
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the  infant  colony.  My  brother  and 
the  gentlemen  above  named  held  a 
‘ palaver’  with  the  chiefs,  who  were  ! 
friendly;  and  as  the  ship  was  in  ^ 
haste  to  depart,  it  v/as  decided  to 
make  a temporary  landing  at  Cam- 
pelar,  about  twenty-fite  miles  up  the 
Sherbro  river.  A small  vessel  was 
procured  at  Sierra  Leone,  as  a 
lighter,  and  the  landing  was  effect- 
ed, occupying  fifteen  days  to  remove 
all  the  effects  of  the  Society  from 
the  mouth  of  the  river  to  Campelar. 
The  fatigue  in  transhipment,  to- 
gether with  the  influence  of  the 
cliinate,  prostrated  my  brother,  and 
he  very  early  fell  a victim  to  the 
prevalent  disease  of  that  coast. — 
The  government  agent  soon  follow- 
ed, and  all  the  whites  connected 
with  the  enterprize  died,  except 
Mr.  Doughen,  who  returned  to  this 
country  in  shattered  health. 

“These  were  some  of  the  early 
disasters  of  this  noble  enterprise. — 
But  the  colony  was  not  to  be  a fail- 
ure. It  has  gradually  strengthened 
from  that  time  until  it  has  become 
an  independent  republic,  and  bids 
fair,  at  no  very  distant  day,  to  assume 
a rank  among  nations.  To  me  it  is 
pleasant  to  review  the  progress  of 
this  infant  nation,  from  its  incipient 
condition,  rising  in  gradations,  slow 
yet  certain;  and  I venture  to  in- 
dulge in  anticipation  of  its  future 
destiny  as  a respectable  nation, 
stretching  its  boundaries  far  in  the 
interior  of  that  vast  continent  and 
exercising  a mighty  influence  over 
the  native  kingdoms.” 

Mr.  Crozer  alludes  to  the  benign 
influence  of  the  Liberian  Govern- 
ment in  the  suppression  of  the  slave  : 


Present  State  of 
In  the  New  York  Herald  of  the 
llth  ult.,  we  have  the  statement  and 
views  of  one  who  writes  after  “ two 


trade  along  some  six  hundred  miles 
of  the  African  coast,  and  rejoices 
in  the  evidence  brought  to  light,  by 
recent  travellers,  favorable  to  the 
health  and  commercial  advantages 
of  Africa.  He  concludes  that  the 
prejudices  in  the  minds  of  our  free 
ppople  of  color,  as  a correct  know- 
ledge of  Africa  is  diffused  abroad, 
will  vanish  away.  A disposition  to 
emigrate  has  been  increasing  rap- 
idly in  Pennsylvania,  recently.  He 
adds : — 

“ Residents  have  heretofore  been 
much  inclined  to  locate  in  towns 
along  the  coast,  more  disposed  to 
engage  in  traffic  or  commerce  than 
in  the  culture  of  the  soil,  but  inte- 
rior settlements,  such  as  Carysburg, 
are  now  attracting  notice,  and  with 
these  more  healthful  locations,  and 
fertile  lands  suitable  for  a great  va- 
riety of  cereal  and  vegetable  pro- 
I ductions,  we  may  confidently  ex- 
pect attractive  accounts  from  those 
who  embark  in  agricultural  pursuits. 

“The  Colonization  Society  claims 
a high  place  amongst  the  pioneers 
on  the  western  coast  of  Africa.  Its 
labors  have  been  persevering,  and 
crowned  with  success.  The  repub- 
lic of  Liberia  is  its  legitimate  off- 
spring. Let  us  thank  God  and  take 
courage.  The  future  brightens. — 
The  next  half  century  will  demon- 
strate that  the  African  race  is  capa- 
ble of  self-government,  and  of  an 
advanced  state  of  civilization.  It 
is  only  to  be  regretted  that  our  gov- 
ernment fails  to  recognize  Liberia 
as  a free  and  independent  nation.” 


the  Slave-Trade . 
years  experience  on  board  the  Ma- 
rion, in  continual  investigations  into 
the  legal  and  illegal  proceedings  on 
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the  west  coast  of  Africa,  and  who,  ! 
it  may  be  supposed,  is  enabled  to  ; 
present  the  facts  in  relation  to  this  j 
traffic  as  nearly  as  they  can  be  as-  : 
certained  by  the  uninitiated.  Ac-  | 
cording  to  this  writer,  the  King  of ; 
Dahomey  has  abandoned  the  inten-  | 
tion  of  reopening  this  trade,  and  it ' 
exists  at  few  places  in  the  Bight  of 
Benin  ; yet  (as  near  Cape  St.  Pauls,  j 
and  a few  other  places)  it  might 
be  arranged  to  run  off  cargoes  i 
of  slaves,  “ a watchful  guard  is  1 
sustained  upon  its  waters  by  sta- 
tioned American  and  English  war 
cruisers.” 

“The  trade,  therefore,  is  at  pres- 
ent confined  within  the  coast-line  i 
limits  of  iVlayumba  north,  and  Ba-  : 
hia  Fonda  south,  embracing  a cruise  ■ 
distance  of  270  miles.  The  import- 
ance of  other  intermediate  stations 
within  this  limit  are  comparatively 
trifling  to  that  of  Punta  de  Lenha, 
in  Congo  river,  which  is,  unques-  ; 
tionably,  the  heart  of  the  traffic;! 
the  pulsation,  quick  or  slow,  may  ' 
be  traced  to  the  state  of  things  there 
bearing  on  this  traffic,  and  naturally, 
the  principal  slave  stations  cluster 
near  this  river,  their  localities  de- 
pending much  upon  the  facility  of 
inland  communication  with  the 
Congo.” 

“ Along  this  range  of  ‘ slave 
ground,’  or  any  other  part  of  the 
coast  where  the  trafiic  has  been,  or 
may  be  carried  on,  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  give  correct  distances 
between  barracoons,  or  even  within  ; 
the  range  of  probability,  as  they  are  I 
not  established  with  regularity. — 
Points,  which  at  one  time  are  favora- 
ble for  shipment  of  cargoes,  maybe  : 
soon  entirely  deserted,  as,  for  some 
cause,  the  facilities  may  be  decreased 


or  interfered  with.  Generally,  three 
or  four  stations  along  the  coast  are 
the  favorites  during  one  season,  and 
are  changed  again  for  others  near 
by,  which  have  become  unused  and 
' unsuspected.  Nor  is  it  desirable 
that  there  should  be  many  points  for 
shipment,  and  near  together,  as  it 
would  enable  our  squadron  to  effect 
an  easy  blockade.” 

The  growth  of  lawful  commerce 
j under  the  auspices  of  the  American, 

' English,  French,  Dutch,  and  Danish, 
i who  have  established  factories  along 
the  coast,  from  Elmina  to  Ben- 
guela,  has  powerfully  contributed  to 
' diminish  the  slave  traffic.  Several 
' American  traders  are  represented  on 
the  coast  who  employ  in  the  African 
trade  eighteen  vessels;  and  the 
writer  concludes  that  the  slave-trade 
must  for  some  time  to  come  be  con- 
fined to  the  present  limits. 

“Those  conspicuous  as  regular 
stations  within  the  defined  range, 
i are  Black  Point,  Louisa,  Loango 
river,  Landano  (Malemba  Bay)  and 
Kabenda.  Tnis  latter,  though  not 
a point  for  shipment  now,  unless  a 
' favorable  opportunity  should  offer, 
is  the  most  important  place  aloMg 
the  coast  for  landing  the  supercargo 
and  his  money  to  make  the  necess- 
ary arrangements,  or  to  send  the 
quickest  notice  of  the  slaver’s  arri- 
val on  the  coast  to  Punta  de  Lenha. 
Snake’s  Head,  thirty-three  miles  to 
the  south  of  the  Congo,  is  the  only 
important  station  in  that  direction; 
there  are  several  barracoons  not  far 
i from  that  point,  considered  as  be- 
j longing  to  the  locality. 

“ It  is  supposable,  from  the  detec- 
tion of  letters  so  intended,  that  the 
: agents  engaged  in  the  trade  on  the 
j coast  are  informed,  by  parties  at  the 
j ports  from  which  the  vessel  is  ex- 
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pected  to  sail,  of  her  probable  de- 
parture for  and  calculated  time  of 
passage  to  the  Congo  river,  thus 
giving  the  agents  ample  opportunity 
for  interior  arrangements  with  King 
Congo,  and  the  collection  of ‘eb- 
ony.’ Very  often  slavers,  after  ar- 
riving out,  have  to  wait  for  some 
time  while  this  is  beinor  accom- 
piished,  for  the  slave  buyer,  on  the 
coast,  would  consider  it  too  great  a 
deduction  from  the  profits  of  the 
trade  to  keep  on  hand  cargoes  for 
any  length  of  lime.  The  slaver  is 
conterit  to  await  this  result  and  a 
favorable  opportunity  for  weeks,  one 
vessel  havin'!  remained  four  months 


in  the  Congo,  till  the  right  momei  t.  !l 
Vessels  corning  out  generally  make  ■ 
land  to  the  southward  of  the  Congo,  ii 
to  avoid  the  latter’s  powerful  cur  i 
rent,  which  makes  to  tire  northwarrl, : 
and  are  then  determined  in  their  I 
farther  movements  by  the  ‘ look  of 
things,’  as  well  as  by  information' 
received  from  those  concerned  in ; 
the  trade,  who  are  constantly  sailing' 
up  and  down  the  coast  in  light  ' 
crafts,  procuring  intelligence  of  the  .i 
movements  of  guard  ships,  &.C., 
which  they  communicate  to  these 
vessels  and  to  the  different  slave 
stations,  either  personally  or  through 
the  telegraphic  system  of  fires,  which  |j 
are  built  at  night  on  prominent  ii 
points  along  the  coast,  and  by  native  ! 
runners  swift  of  foot,  and  other  ! 
concocted  signals.  Thus  warned,  ; 
the  slavers  bide  their  time,  either  at  i 
Punta  de  Lenha,  which  they  may  , 
have  safely  reached,  or  on  the  coast,  , 
cruisiniT  aloiur  the  intermediate  sta- 
lions  until  the  arrangements  of  their  ; 
supercargo  have  been  completed 
and  the  coast  is  clear,  when  they 
take,  in  an  incredibly  short  time, 
from  some  pre-arranged  locality,  | 
their  cargoes  of  negroes.  • 

The  class  of  vessels  engaged 
in  this  traffic  range  from  a schooner 
to  a ship,  the  larger  number,  how- 


ever, being  barks,  averaging  about 
two-hundred  and  fifty  tonnage;  the 
majority  of  these  hail  from  New 
York  city. 

“Contrary  to  the  prevailing  im- 
pression, these  vessels  are  generally 
old  and  slow,  having  been  bought 
up  as  cheap  bargains  for  this  trade, 
thus  rendering  a safe  delivery  of  one 
cargo  of  negroes  more  than  an 
equivalent  for  the  loss  of  three  or 
four  such  vessels.  Speed  is  by  no 
means  the  important  desideratum 
for  the  successful  prosecution  of  the 
business,  as  the  light,  baffling  breezes 
and  calms  that  so  generally  pre 
vail  on  the  west  coast  of  Affica 
renders  this  quality  of  little  avail 
while  subject  to  them,  whereas, 
when  at  sea,  five  or  six  knots  answer 
the  slavers  purpose  until  reaching 
the  Cuban  wafers,  when  ‘luck  and 
experience’  are  more  relied  on  for 
a safe  landing  than  the  swiftness  of 
their  craft.  A remarkable  confirm- 
ation is  the  fact  that  the  Marion 
(‘  one  of  the  slowest  old  tubs  in  the 
navy’)  has  overhauled  every  vessel 
she  has  pursued  on  the  coast,  the 
chase  frequently  affording  ample 
time  for  testing  the  capacity  of  each 
vessel.  I do  not,  however,  wish  it 
inferred  from  this  that  sailing  ships, 
no  matter  how  fast,  are  equal  to  the 
task  of  guard.  They  are  useless 
for  miles  north  of  the  Congo  river; 
for  the  same  powerful  current  of 
this  river  that  baffles  the  cruiser’s 
attempt  for  days,  when  going  south, 
to  reach  its  mouth,  sweeps  the  sla- 
ver— probably  at  the  time  lying  at 
Punta  de  Lenha,  and  telegraphed  of 
the  man-of-war’s  ineffectual  attempt 
— far  out  to  sea  during  the  darkness 
of  one  night ; whereas,  to  the  south- 
ward of  this  river,  and  even  under 
the  most  favorable  circumstances, 
with  a ship  of  war,  dependent  upon 
canvass  alone,  the  chances  are  never 
equal.  Steam  power  is  therefore- 
requisite. 
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“The  cargoes  of  suspicious  ves- 1 
sels  consist  principally  of  articles  i 
cleared  by  the  United  States  Custom  I 
House,  that  are  absolutely  useless  | 
for  any  other  purpose,  on  the  west  I 
coast  of  Africa,  ex'^ept  to  purchase! 
and  run  off  slaves.  As  instanced: — 
The  New  York  Custom  House  and 
those  of  other  ports  give  clearance! 
for  the  coast  to  pine  lumber,  which 
is  unused  for  any  other  purpose  on  , 
the  west  coast  than  for  laying  slave! 
decks  on  vessels,  in  consequence ; 
of  its  perishable  nature  under  the 
influence  of  that  climate.  Stills  are  : 
cleared  under  the  head  of  alembics, 
\vlien  useless  without  the  indispens- 
able worms  (if  so  intended)  for  pur- 
poses of  distilling.  It  should  be  a 
well  known  fact  that  such  an  estab- 
lishment as  a distillery,  or  distilling 
operations  on  any  such  scale,  do 
not  exist  on  the  west  coast  of 
benighted  Africa.  During  three 
months  five  alembics  or  stills  were' 
cleared  from  New  York  for  the! 
Congo,  and  only  one  with  a worm.' 
These  form  for  vessels  what  arei 
termed  ‘slave  coppers.’  in  which 
the  food.  See.,  of  the  prisoners  is 
prepared  ; but,  from  their  suspicious  i 
character,  vessels  now  obtain  them 
at  Punla  de  Lenha;  where  they  are 
constructed  from  copper  sent  out 
for  that  purpose.  Again — immense, 
quantities  of  disinfecting  fluid  is 
likewise  cleared  as  legal  rnerchan-  ' 
dize  for  the  Congo;  also  demijohns 
of  cologne  and  large  bottles  of 
Florida  water  by  the  dozens.  What 
possible  use  can  be  made  of  it  on  ; 
the  African  coast  or  in  the  interior,  ! 
other  tlian  the  intentional  one  of. 
using  it  to  purify  the  stifling  decks 
of  slavers,  I not  only  do  not  know, 
but  cannot  conceive  of,  notwith- , 
standing  the  warrant  from  the  Cus- 
tom House  legalizing  it.  Kice,  in 
quantities  capable  of  feeding  just  i 
about  a complement;  stacks  of i 
wooden  pine  buckets, (to  wash  down  ; 


the  negroes  and  ship’s  decks  with,) 
which  are  seldom  if  ever  seen  in 
any  house  or  for  any  other  than  the 
mentioned  object,  on  the  coast  of 
Africa;  sponges  for  sponging  the 
poor  captive,  and  various  well- 
know'n  appliances  for  the  slave 
trade,  and  used  for  that  business 
alone  in  Africa,  are  each  and  all 
cleared  under  the  seal  of  the  Cus- 
I tom  House  of  New  York,  direct  for 
! Pnnta  de  Lenha,  as  articles  for  hon- 
est traffic,  when  their  notoriety  as 
appurtenances  of  this  trade  is  as 
distinctly  known  throughout  the 
United  Stales  as  it  is  that  the  trade 
exists. 

“This,  in  connection  wuth  the 
difficulty  of  gelling  a vessel  con- 
demned when  sent  to  the  Unitedi 
States  under  the  ‘ slrorrgestsuspicion 
of  intent,’  which,  with  the  fact  that 
she  can  be  bonded  while  the  case 
is  in  abeyance,  and  return  to  the 
coast  with  the  benefit  of  experience, 
has  done  more  to  increase  the  traffic 
I than  tlie  utmost  vigilance  of  the 
; squadron  can  do  to  stop  it. 

' “ Why  should  not  those  who  ap- 

ply for  a ‘clearance’  for  a cargo, 
bound  to  the  slave  coast  of  Africa, 
including  in  their  invoice  the  arti- 
cles known  to  be  the  appliances  of 
the  trade,  and  the  merchandize  of  a 
I character  to  take  the  place  of  money 
in  pavment  of  the  human  freight, 

; be  obliged  to  give  security  that  such 
questionable  stuff  is  to  be  disposed 
of  in  legal  trade  ? What  is  a legal 
cargo  to  Lurope  or  the  Pacific 
I should  not  be  classed  as  such  when 
I cleared  for  the  Congo  river.  The 
' state  of  our  relations  with  countries 
on  the  Isthmus  make  us  w-atchlul, 

; or  at  least  should  do  so,  over  all 
! vessels  fitting  out  for  those  localities 
under  suspicious  circumstances. — 
The  normal  condition  of  things  is 
; what  makes  articles  contraband  or 
not.” 

J 
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It  had  been  insinuated  that  South-  i 
ern  officers  in  the  navy  had  per- 
mitted it  to  become  inefficient  to 
suppress  the  slave-trade.  i 

“ In  the  case  of  the  Marion,  her ! 
commajider,  executive,  and,  with 
one  or  two  exceptions,  her  other  of*  1 
ficers  were  Southerners,  ‘ hot  bed  ; 
Southerners,’  and  yet  she  sent  home  i 
three  vessels  charged  with  illecral  S 
traffic.”  j 

“ In  what  respect  should  the  navy  j 
be  held  responsible  for  the  condition  } 
of  slaves  on  board  of  vessels,  or  for  ! 
the  work  being  done  under  the  j 
American  flag,  when  the  most  stren-  ; 
nous  efiforts  of  our  squadron  to  pre-  | 
vent  the  one  and  protect  the  other ! 
are  rendered  abortive  by  the  decis- ! 
ions  of  those  laws  that  declare  null 
and  void  the  work  it  has  achieved, 
and  wffiich  must  be  referred  to  such 
tribunals  for  sanction  r” 

Just  praise  is  rendered  to  the 
officers  of  the  English  navy  for  their 
war  upon  the  slave-trade,  while  the  i 
health  of  the  Americans  of  our 
squadron  on  that  coast  is  represent- 1 
ed  as  owing  very  much  to  the  sani- ' 
tary  regulations  maintained,  and 
especially  to  permission  to  retire 
occasionally  into  more  healthy  cli- 
mates. Steam-gun  boats  are  strong- 
ly recommended  as  substitutes  for 
our  present  large  ships  upon  the ! 
coast. 

“ If  the  United  States  govern-  ^ 
ment  is  determined  to  continue  its; 
attempt  to  put  a stop  to  the  inhu-' 
man  traffic,  there  is,  therefore,  work 
before  her  navy  for  years  to  come, ; 
both  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  and,  I 
if  acquired  by  our  government,  Cu- ; 
ba;  power  should  be  then  given  to 
the  Naval  Department  to  dispose  of 
the  question  by  an  armament  that' 


would  be  equally  serviceable  and 
needed  for  other  purposes,  should 
the  present  cause  for  its  construction 
be  done  away  with.  As  it  is,  the 
administration  has  of  late  accom- 
plished, in  this  respect,  all  within 
its  means,  and  the  improved  result, 
in  comparison  with  that  attained  by 
the  sailing  vessels  of  the  last  squad- 
ron, under  Flag  Officer  Conover, 
not  only  indicates  the  fault  to  have 
been  with  the  class  of  ships  and  not 
attributable  to  want  of  zeal  on  the 
part  of  the  officers,  but  shows  what 
might  be  achieved  w’ere  the  vessels 
intended  for  such  service  still  better 
adapted  to  their  work.  In  conclu- 
sion, I would  remark  that,  though  I 
am  cognizant  of  the  innumerable 
resources  at  the  command  of  the 
slaver,  I nevertheless  believe  that 
the  negro  trade  on  the  west  coast 
of  Africa  could  be  blocked,  by  the 
adoption  of  vigorous  measures  on 
the  part  of  our  Custom  Houses; 
the  establishing  of  another  provis- 
ional and  coal  depot  at  Fernando 
Po,  and  by  the  addition  of  gunboats 
until  such  a time  as  the  immense 
resources  of  the  coast  line  interior 
would,  by  their  consequent  devel- 
opment, attract  the  attention  of 
speculators,  who  would  establish 
settlements  that  by  competition 
would  enhance  for  the  native  the 
value  of  his  present  comparative 
valueless  merchandize,  thus  render- 
ing the  pittance  paid  to  kings  and 
masters  for  their  slaves  a trifling 
consideration  to  the  gain  they  w’ould 
realize  from  legal  trade.  This  reas- 
oning may  be  objected  to  as  a long 
time  cant,  but  I believe,  if  the  teqt 
is  ever  thoroughly  applied,  it  will 
not  only  prove  the  sole  recourse, 
but  a speedily  successful  one  for 
the  removal  of  what  is  now  a mere 
bugbear,  in  proportion  to  the  evil  it 
will  yet  entail  upon  us  if  permitted 
to  grow  or  even  exist  in  its  present 
condition. 
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J\''ames  of  Vessels  Escaping  from 
the  Cons^o  River  between  Jipril,  1869, 
and  February^  1860. — Parjchiin,  Lau-  ^ 
rens,  Ottawa,  Star  of  the  East,  Asa  I 
Fi.sh,  J.  J.  Cobb,  Isla  tie  Cuba,  Re-  ' 


becca,  Cygnet,  Brownsville,  Wm. 
M.  Grattan,  Belle,  Wm.  Taylor 
Kali. 

Note. — Known  that  all  of  them 
carried  away  cargoes  of  negroes. 


Vessels  eocpected  on  the  coast  after  March,  1860,  as  suspicious. 


Name. 

Pug. 

Cleared  from 

1 : 
i Flag.  ; 

Captain’s  name. 

John  Boynter 

Brig. 
H.brig 
Bark. 
Brig. 
Ship. 
H . brio". 

New  York ' 

' u.  s. 

Hinckley. 

Smith. 

Trainor. 

Lockhart. 

Gluale. 

W est. 

Downs. 

Eug.  d’Escalon. 

Charlotte  A.  Day . . . 
Storm  King 

. 

do 

. . . .do. . 

do. . 

frporo'e  Albert 

F . A . TC I n s m fi  n 

Bark. 

1 Bark 
Yacht. 
Ship. 
Brig. 
Brig. 

1 Bark, 
i Brig. 
Brig. 
Ship. 
Bark. 
Brig. 

1 H.  brig 

F.IIer.<!  ie 

AV«nflprer 

Rn.sfrm 

Erie 

T.aiiret.fa 

New  York ' 

Jackson. 

‘ Fountain. 

Belle 

do. .' 

“Kate” 

Baltimore ' 

Gazelle 

C.  H.  Sampson | 

A t.Ia  ntir. ^ | 

Rio  Janeiro 

New  York ' 

....do.. 

do. . 

j Linnd,  or  Lynn. 

Arfiennp53 

T"  rifnn 

Sam.  Churchman  . ..| 
r.yra 

do. . 

Ankers. 

Bark. 

Louis 

Esperanza. 

Bark. 

, Bark, 
i Brig. 
H.  brig 
Bark. 
Bark. 
Bark. 
Ship. 

New  Orleans 

Barcelona 

. . . .do. . 

do. . 



Falmouth 

New  Yfirlf 

....do.. 

i Leinas. 

j Bain, Burr,  or  Barns 

Thos.  Achorn 1 

White  Cloud j 

City  of  Norfolk*. . . . : 
Iowa ' 

Savannah  ......... 

New  Y nrk 

1 

Sunny  Soiith-j' 1 

fjavana 

Chilian. 

1 : 

1 

i 

* Is  a Propeller.  f Name  changed  to  Manuela. 


[From  the  Maryland  Colonization  Journal.] 

The  African  Fever. 


The  following  note,  kindly  sent  I' 
us  by  Doctor  Durant,  of  the  S.  S.  j; 
Sunbeam,  appears  to  us  so  sensible  [j 
and  so  entirely  to  agree  with  our  ij 
own  e.xperience,  that  we  think  it  Ij 
well  worth  the  attention  of  all  resi- 1 
dents  in  Africa,  and  of  all  who  take  || 
an  interest  in  the  treatment  of  Afri-  i; 
can  fever.  |i 

VVe  have,  ourselves,  treated  tvro '| 
cases  of  African  fever,  entirely  with  jj 
22 


Quinine,  and  with  entire  success. 
In  both  cases  the  quinine  was  given 
in  large  doses,  when  fever  was  high 
and  the  effect  was  to  break  it  up  in 
about  eight  hours. 

Dear  sir : I write  to  thank  you 
for  your  kind  invitation.  It  would 
have  afforded  me  much  pleasure  and 
satisfaction  to  have  visited  you  on 
Sunday,  as  proposed,  but  it  is  un- 
fortunately not  possible  for  us  to  re- 
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main  here,  as  the  vessel  should  | 
arrive  at  the  Nun’s  mouih  by  the  | 
1st  of  August.  I 

The  health  of  our  crew,  up  to  this  ! 
day,  has  been  excellent.  Of  course  | 
I can  but  anticipate  that  many  of  us  | 
will  be  visited  by  one  or  other  of 
the  forms  of  fever  common  to  the  j 
African  coast.  It  has  never  been  ! 
rny  lot  to  treat  the  disease,  never  |l 
having  visited  that  country  before.  |i 
But  from  all  I can  ascertain,  without  |j 
actual  experience,  the  fevers  on  this' 
coa>t  are  similar  to  what  I have  wit- 1 
nessed  in  the  Western  and  South- 1 
western  States  of  America.  I en-i 
tertain  much  douit  about  there  be-! 
ing  any  specific  character  or  differ-  j 
ence  in  the  medical  acceptation  of ^ 
the  term  specific.  1 

I believe  the  African  fevers  to  be ! 
essentially  of  the  Adynamic  or  As- ' 
tlienic  type,  and  therein  bearing  the  j 
attributes  of  our  typhus  fever.  I i 
believe  the  pathology  or  condition 
of  the  fluids  of  the  body  in  these 
diseases  will  be  the  same.  It  seems 
to  me  that  the  mortality  of  former 
years  is  attributable  to  the  mistaken 
treatment  adopted, — the  injudicious 
use  of  calomel  and  bleeding.  Of 
course  the  laws  which  regulate  dis- 
ease and  health  in  a physiological 
sense  are  the  same  in  Africa  as  in 
any  other  part  of  the  world.  Symp- 
toms of  course  vary  according  to 
constitution,  and  the  physical  char- 
acteristics of  the  country  in  Africa 
so  different  from  other  climes. 

The  indications  of  treatment  and 
prophylactic  means  are  decidedly  of 
the  tonic  kind. 

The  judicious  regulation  of  the 
various  functions  of  the  body,  and 
the  use  of  quinine  will,  with  gener- 
ous diet,  shield  the  body  from  pre-  1 
disposing  causes, — and  combined  ’ 
with  proper  hygienic  regulations,  as 
scrupulous  cleanliness,  &c.,  will,  I 
think,  insure  comparative  immunity 
from  the  havoc  recorded  in  previous 
voyages.” — Gavalla  Messenger. 


We  publish  the  above  as  a pretty 
fair  specimen  of  impressions  of 
things  in  Africa  from  new  comeis. 

A physician  on  board  the  English 
Steam  Schooner  Sunbeam,  gives  his 
opinion  and  views  as  to  the  peculiar 
character  and  proper  treatment  of 
the  African  fever,  of  which,  he  ac- 
knowledges, he  has  never  treated  a 
solitary  case.  The  mode  of  treat- 
ment he  recommends,  the  editor  of 
the  Messenger  thinks  most  highly 
of,  as  it  so  entirely  agrees  with  his 
own  experience,  he  having  treated 
two  cases  entirely  with  quinine. — 
The  Sunbeam  doctor  seems  not  con- 
tent with  recommending  the  proper 
mode-~/«.s  new  mode,  but  expresses 
his  ^^seems  that  the  mortality  of 
former  years  is  attributable  to  the 
mistaken  treatment  adopted — the 
injudicious  use  of  calomel  and  bleed- 
ing.” Now  we  will  say  nothing  of 
the  doctor’s  modesty,  that  it  is  no 
greater  than  might  be  expected,  and 
is  pretty  much  on  a par  with  others, 
under  like  circumstances,  and  we 
give  him  credit  for  the  correctness 
of  his  views  on  the  treatment  of  the 
African  fever,  although  we  might 
question  their  entire  originality; 
but  no  matter  for  that,  or  for  him, 
we  must  express  our  surprise  that 
the  editor  of  the  Messenger,  who- 
ever he  or  the  “ we  ” may  be,  should 
speak  of  the  use  of  quinine,  even 
entirely  or  alone  in  the  African  fever 
as  a new  thing.  We  hope  it  is  not 
Doctor  De  Lyon,  the  physician  to 
the  Mission,  who  has  only  treated 
two  cases  w’ith  quinine,  or  that  any 
one  should  be  allowed  to  induce 
the  inference  that  quinine  has  not 
been  the  sheet-anchor  in  the  African 
fever  for  years — many  years.  It 
may  not  be  amiss,  while  on  this 
matter,  to  say  with  whom  did  origi- 
nate the  use  of  quinine,  “ with  pro- 
per hygienic  regulations,”  quite 
equal  to  those  advised  by  Dr.  Dur- 
rani, in  the  treatment  of  the  African 
fever,  and  this  too,  long  before  the 
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experiments  in  \he  Niger,  of  feeding 
the  crew  on  quinine  as  a prophylac- 
tic measure. 

As  long  ago  as  1829,  or  cert.iinly 
’30,  (for  we  found  him  there  in 
practice  in  ’31,)  Dr.  George  P.  Tod- 
sen,  a Danish  physician,  was  sent 
to  Liberia  by  the  American  Colom 
zaiion  Society  as  physician  to  the 
Colony.  He  had  been  educated  in 
the  Continental  Schools  of  iVJedi- 
cine,  and  imbibed  his  ideas  of  treat- 
ment of  tropical  fever  from  Dr.  Ste- 
vens, a Dane  who  practiced  many 
years  in  St.  Thomas.  On  arriving 
in  Monrovia,  Dr.  T.  soon  found  that 
however  fatal  the  fever  might  be,  if 
let  alone,  the  treatment  heretofore 
adopter)  had  probably  doubled  the 
mortality.  About  this  period,  or  for 
several  years  preceding,  the  works 
of  James  Johnson,  an  eminent  Eng- 
lish surgeon  and  physician,  who 
had  spent  many  years  in  India,  were 
considered  as  law  and  gospel  in  dis- 
eases of  the  tro[)icai  climates 

“Johnson  on  (dimates”  found  a 
place  in  the  personal  baggage  ol 
every  traveller  in  the  tropics.  His 
plan  was  eminently  depletory  and 
mercurial — the  legitimate  English 
red-coat  practice  uniformly  followed 
by  the  most  fatal  results,  and  prac- 
tice based  on  this  work  had  loo 


!'  uniformly  been  pursued  by  most  of 
Dr.  Todsen’s  jiredecessors.  But 
Dr.  Todsen  at  once  adopted  an  en- 
tirely new  mode  of  practice,  of  which 
''  It  is  unnecessary  to  say  more,  than, 
that  on  quinine  first,  and  opium 
I next,  he  depended  tor  the  success 
in  the  treatment  of  this  disease, 
which  so  signally  marked  his  prac- 
tice. Had  the  remaiks  of  Dr.  Dur- 
rant,  of  the  Sunbeam,  referred  to 
the  Ante-Todsenian  period,  there 
wouhl  have  been  a propriety  in  their 
i use,  but  we  scarcely  think  his  refer- 
' ence  was  intended  to  reach  back 
I thirty  years. 

i We  cannot  doubt  but  the  main 
j features  of  Dr.  Todsen’s  practice 
j have  been  maintained  by  most  Libe- 
, rian  physicians  since  his  day,  and 
!|  we  think  that  even  the  admission 
I that  Dr.  D’s  views  have  anything  of 
originality  in  them,  by  the  editor  of 
i a widely  circulated  paper,  is  to  con- 
i'vey  a very  wrong  impression,  and 
|i  do  great  inju."tice  to  the  profession 
I in  Liberia.  It  is  enough  that  we 
i suffered,  years  ago,  the  painful  con- 
i'scioiisness  that  emigrants  had  un- 
I dergone  improper  and  even  murder- 
j ous  treatment,  without  having  it 
, repeated  again,  unjustly,  and  spread 
abroad  in  another  continent. 


The  Missionary  Aspects  >f  African  Colonization. 


The  National  Preacher,  for  July, 
contains  a very  instructive  and  elo- 
quent discourse  on  this  subject,  by 
the  Rev.  Rufus  W.  Bailey,  D.  D , 
President  of  Austin  College,  Texas, 
preached  by  appointment  of  the 
Presbytery  of  Lexington,  in  Lexing- 
ton, Virginia.  Dr.  Bailey  has  long 
been  an  earnest  and  very  efficient 
friend  to  this  Society,  and  made 


: large  personal  sacrifices  to  promote 
its  interests.  His  able  and  success- 
i ful  labors  in  the  cause  of  education 
|j  are  appreciated  throughout  the 
country.  He  now  occupies  a sta- 
tion of  great  honor  and  responsibil- 
ity, and  the  influence  of  his  learn- 
ing, wisdom  and  benevolence  must 
be  widely  fell.  Ethiopia  shall  soon 
ij  stretch  out  her  hands  unto  God — (Ps. 
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Ixviii,  21.)  are  the  words  of  the  text 
of  his  discourse.  Having  observed 
that  “ God’s  time  is  man’s  opportu- 
nity,”  that  the  work  of  atonement 
is  not  meant  to  supersede,  but  to 
confirm  the  covenant  of  works,  and 
‘hat  those  who  take  Revelation  for 
a guide  are  required  to  enter  on  the 
duties  prescribed  in  that  Revelati('n 
actively,  patiently,  perseveringly, 
looking  to  God,  v/ith  whom  is  the 
efficient  power  to  hasten  “it  in  his 
tinie:”  and  havingall  M’ed  tothe  past 
gloomy  history  of  Africa,  and  the 
past  discouragements  of  many  mis- 
sionary efforts  for  Imr  benefit,  our 
author  proceeds  to  speak  of  the 
character  of  the  ..American  Coloni- 
zation Society,  organized  in  Wash- 
ington ciiy  in  December,  1816,  and 
of  Liberia,  the  young  republ  c. 
which  has  sprung  up  under  ils  fos- 
tering care.  The  following exlractg 
from  this  excellent  discourse  can- 
not fail  to  confirm  the  faith  and  an 
irnate  the  zeal  and  courage  of  the 
friends  of  African  Colonization  : 

“The  work  is  begun  amid  many 
discouragements  ; is  carried  forward 
with  great  labor  and  self-denial  ano 
sacrifice  on  the  part  of  its  friends  ; 
opposed  by  a few,  sneered  at  by 
some,  with  a general  apathy  and 
faithlessness  in  its  permanent  be- 
nefits. 

“Yet,  what  do  we  now  see?  A 
handful  first — a feeble  few  contend- 
ing for  existence  against  the  savage 
tribes  combined  to  exterminate  tlu  m 
on  those  inhospitable  shores — led 
on  by  a few  Christian  white  men, 
who  were  willing  to  die  at  the  rate 
of  two  years  and  a half  of  life,  wiih- 


i out  salary,  to  try  this  grand  experi- 
! ment,  and  solve  this  great  problen-j 
j in  the  prophecies.  Soon  it  is  a 
! colony  v/ith  a code  of  laws,  a gov- 

I ernor  and  advisory  council ; now  an 
independent  nation,  with  her  flag 

II  honored  on  the  high  seas,  her  coni- 
j!  mercial  treaties  wiih  the  greatest 
ij  maritime  nations  of  earth,  her  vvrit- 
llten  constitution  guaranteeing  liber- 
||  ty  to  her  subjects  under  a republican 
jj  government  like  our  own — her  army, 

1 her  Congress,  and  statute  codes  of 
;i  civil  and  criminal  law;  with  a terri- 
!|  tory  as  large  as  the  State  of  Virginia, 
!|  much  larger  than  some  of  the  king- 
j doms  of  Europe,  larger  than  Eng- 
I fand  and  Wales  together,  and  sus- 
I cepiible  of  expansion  to  any  extent 
' her  people  may  desire  ; a soil  of  un- 
surpassed fertility,  and  rich  resources 
of  mineral  wealth  ; with  an  emigrant 
population  of  more  than  ten  thou- 
sand natives  incorporated  in  her 
territorial  limits  ; with  the  power  of 
enlargement  here,  too,  to  any  ex- 
tent. She  is  striking  a trade  already 
! valuable  to  her  and  to  the  nations 
I that  seek  to  participate  in  it;  which 
: England, quick  in  such  speculations, 
j is  seeking  to  make  much  of,  if  not 
! lo  monopolize. 

! “ She  is  demonstrating  another 

! problem,  too,  of  vital  importance  to 
I Africa,  of  necessaiy  development  in 
the  restoraiion  of  the  African  race 
from  the  continuance  of  the  curse, 
namely,  the  capacity  of  the  negro 
|;  for  self-government.  Hitherto  he 
I has  been  contemplated  only  in  the 
I savage  state.  There,  he  has  been, 
i;  perhaps,  as  well  governed  by  chiefs 
j as  other  barbarians  of  equal  adven- 
j titious  advantages.  In  Liberia,  un- 
: der  an  experiment  of  self-govern- 
ment, he  certainly  surpasses  the  en- 
I lightened  nations  of  Europe,  and  is 
I surpassed  only,  if  surpassed  at  all, 

I by  the  country  from  which  he  has 
I emigrted. 

i “ The  evident  superiority  of  the 
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Liberians  to  the  barbarous  tribes 
around  tiiem,  their  prowess,  energy, 
and  courage  manifested  in  actual 
conflicts,  their  unremitted  efforts  for  I 
the  irnprovement  of  their  neighbors,  jj 
and  their  liberality  towards  all,  have  !i 
so  far  inspired  respect  and  conti-  |i 
deuce,  that  Liberia  has  come  to  be  jj 
an  arbilress  for  the  settlement  of  || 
differences  and  the  prevention  ofji 
bloody  wars  among  the  interior  j| 
tribes.  i 

“ But  these  are  all  contingent  re-  |l 
suits  of  this  great  work.  While  i| 
looking  at  the  fulfilment  of  glorious  ’i 
prophecy  made  in  favor  of  Africa,  | 
and  while  striving  to  fulfil  it,  with  || 
failure  upon  failure  till  faith  itself  i 
begins  to  stagger  under  defeat,  we 
here  see,  in  Liberia,  precisely  that 
which  we  have  vainly  sought  in 
other  ways — a permanent  and  effi- 
cient missionary  station  on  the 
shores  of  x-lfrica,  in  direct  connec- 
jtion  with  the  land  of  negroes,  the 
children  of  Ham. 

“Liberia  is  a C'hristian  communi- 
ty, a missionary  school,  a border 
fortress,  defending  from  all  unfriend- 
ly aggression  from  without  or  from 
the  tribes  within,  effectually  sup- 
pressing on  the  whole  line  of  her  |, 
seacoast  the  cruel  slave-trade,  and  jj 
at  the  same  time  carrying  civiliza-  jj 
tion  and  Christianity  into  the  heart  jj 
of  the  country.  Schools  are  estab-  \ 
lished  by  law  through  all  her  in-  li 
habited  territories,  and  every  man  is  j, 
required  to  educate  Ids  children. ;; 
Thus,  while  an  educated  race  is  j 
provided  for  in  the  coming  genera-  ;| 
tion,  higher  schools  are  doing  much  j 
for  a class,  not  few  in  number,  who  jj 
are  now  in  active  life.  With  forty  ' 
church  edifices,  probably  a hundred  ; 
preachers,  some  of  them  well  edu-  j! 
cated,  and  even  learned  and  elo-  I 
quent;  with  others  in  a course  of  • 
theological  study,  and  all  at  school  ; i| 
with  nearly  one-third  of  her  entire  jl 
populatiun  ine;nbers  of  the  Christian  il 


Church,  and  a missionary  zeal  al- 
ready exploring  the  interior,  and 
everyvvhere  diffusing  light  and 
knowledge;  with  a character  al- 
ready widely  established  for  learn- 
ing, arts,  and  arms,  which  has  made 
her  the  arbltress  of  surroiiiiding 
tribes,  what  may  w^e  not  expect  from 
Liberia  in  civilizing  and  Cliristian- 
rzing  Africa  ? Ah  ! here  is  the  point 
of  light  where  the  enigma  is  illus- 
trated. Here  is  the  solution  of  the 
problem  which  has  perplexed  the 
Church  so  long.  Africa  must  be 
civilized  and  regenerated  by  lier 
own  sons.  We  could  nor  go  to  Af- 
ri<;a  to  civilize  and  Christianize  her 
bt  fore  the  time;  but  in  God’s  time, 
and  in  God’s  providence,  Africa  ' 
has  come  to  us  pagan,  degenerated, 
and  enslaved,  that  she  may  he  re- 
turned free,  enlightened,  and  Christ- 
ian. Our  country  has  been  an  Af- 
rican scbool.  Here  they  have  been 
taught,  been  educated  in  spile  of 
hindrances.  They  are  shrewd  at 
observation;  they  learn  by  seeing; 
they  know  how  we  educate  here. 
The  relations  of  confidence  and  even 
of  personal  friendsliip  tnutually 
formed  between  master  and  slave, 
makes  the  knowledge  of  the  master, 
fo  a certain  extent,  the  property  of 
the  servant,  imbibed  intellectually 
and  practically  by  long  intercourse. 

“They  go — those  who  are  made 
free,  and  subsequently  go  to  Liberia, 
wMth  these  observations,  this  learn- 
ing deeply  imprinted  on  their  minds. 
Taey  think,  as  they  have  been  taught 
here  to  think.  They  do  as  they  have 
seen  others  do  in  America.  Thus, 
they  are  educated  here  for  a great 
work  there.  Compare  the  mental 
cultivation  and  social  habits  of  our 
slaves  here  with  those  of  their  breth- 
ren who  have  remained  in  Africa, 
and  we  cannot  resist  the  conviction 
that  a Divine  Providence  has  been 
making  our  country  a great  African 
school  to  hasten  in  its  time  the  ful- 
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fillrnent,  of  glorious  prophecy  placed 
on  record  in  favor  of’  the  land  of 
Ham,  the  degraded  children  of  Ca- 
naan. 

“ How  inscrutable  are  fhe  ways 
of  Providence!  yet  how  bright  in 
wisdom  their  development  1 Mi!  ij 
lions  of  slaves,  who  were  slaves  i»i 
Africa,  have  been  brought  in  chains,  j 
slaves  across  the  Ailatilic  in  prison-  , 
ships,  and  sold  into  perpetual  ser-  ' 
vitude.  But  behold  the  wisdom  atui  | 
power  of  God  I They  were  taken  j 
from  idolatrous  and  pagan  Africa,  j 
and  brought  to  Christian  Atnerica.  j 
By  bad  men  they  were  brought,  btii  . 
placed,  many  of  them,  in  contact 
with  Christian  men,  men  of  Christian 
benevcdence,  who  bought  them  as  i 
slaves,  but  treated  them  as  men,  as  I 
brethren,  led  them  to  the  same  min-  ’ 
istry  of  Christian  truth,  baptism, 
sacramental  ordinances.  They  have  ' 
become  Christians;  and  what  do  we  j 
see.?  The  stream  of  population  | 
turned  back,  ships  chartered,  not  j 
to  bring  but  to  return  the  sons  of  Ham  j| 
to  benighted  Africa.  Slaves  made  ij 
freemen,  Christian  men  to  carry  ij 
back  the  light  of  Divine  truth,  to  ! 
awaken  Africa  to  freedom,  civiliza-  , 
tion,  spiritual  life.  United  in  Libe-  ! 
ria,  they  already  form  there  an  inde-  ii 
pendent  and,  relatively  to  the  people  i| 
around  them,  a powerful  nation,  jj 
From  that  center  of  light,  they  radi-  }i 
ate  in  all  directions,  and  carry  the  I 
Gospel  in  ail  its  blessings  into  the  j 
heart  of  Africa.  I 

“ A recent  writer  has  justly  said  : | 
‘After  making  all  deductions  de-^ 
manded  by  truth,  the  colonies  estab- 1 
lished  on  the  coast  of  Africa  by  the  j! 
American  Colonization  Society,  are  i| 
without  a parallel  in  the  history  ol  | 
the  world,  as  it  respects  their  cost,  ! 
their  successful  establishment  at  the 
outset,  their  good  order,  their  ability  | 
of  self-government,  and  tlieir  good  i 
influence  on  the  surr<iunding  tribes.'  j 
Twenty-four  years  ago,  the  West-  | 


minster  Review  uWareA  the  following 
language:  ‘The  Americans  are  suc- 
cessfully planting  free  negroes  on 
the  coast  of  Africa,  a greater  event 
probably  in  its  consequences  than 
any  that  has  occurred  since  Colum- 
bus set  sail  for  the  new  world.’  How 
truly  has  this  been  verified!  The 
scheme  of  colonization  is  literahy 
discovering  a new  continent,  de- 
veloping iis  resources,  and  over- 
spreading it  with  the  institutions  of 
civilization  and  Christianity.  It  has 
been  said  that  Columbus  discovered 
the  new  world.  The  Colonization 
Society  is  re-discovering  the  old 
world.  Tlirough  its  agency,  Ethio- 
pia IS  stretching  out  her  hands  unto 
God.  The  Lord  is  hastening  it  in 
his  time. 

“ Had  the  precise  results  w'hich 
are  now  developed  been  defined  in 
advance,  none  would  have  sought 
them  in  the  way  they  have  come. 
Politicians  would  have  sought  them 
by  governmental  legislation  ; th.eo- 
logians  by  purely  missionary  enter- 
prise. Neither  would  have  suc- 
ceeded so  well — perhaps  not  at  all — 
in  this  particular  case. 

“ The  Presbyterian,  Episcopal, 
Baptist  and  Methodist  churches  all 
have  their  Foreign  Mission  Soci- 
eties and  their  stations  abroad — in 
Africa.  Butv.?hen  Liberia  burst  upon 
observation  as  a missionary  station, 
the  most  important  of  all,  neither  of 
them  could  say — it  is  ours.  It  is  the 
missionary  station  of  God’s  provi- 
dence, and  all  who  love  the  cause 
in  every  church  remember  it  in  their 
prayers,  adopt  it  as  a member  of  the 
great  brotherliood,  and  open  their 
hand  of  liberal  charity  to  supply 
its  wants.  All  have  gone  there  to 
labor,  and  God  has  blessed  all  in 
these  labors. 

“ While  these  great  events  have 
been  matured  and  developed  before 
our  eyes,  God  has  been  hastening 
in  other  directions,  also,  the  same 
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great  scheme.  Sierra  Leone,  a 
British  colony,  has  grown  up  on  the 
same  coast,  a little  north,  and  now 
separated  from  Liberia  only  by  a 
boundary  line  of  territory.  And,  as  if 
America  were  destined  to  be  made 
the  starting-point  of  these  grand 
operations,  that,  too,  is  an  off-shoot 
of  freedom  from  African  slavery  in 
this  country.  It  was  first  settled  by 
slaves  taken  from  this  country  by  the 


the  coast  at  the  mouths  of  that  river 
on  the  Gulf  of  Benin.  The  slaves 
re-captured  by  the  British  navy  at 
that  period  from  the  slave-ships, 
peopled  Sierra  Leone,  and  compose 
the  mass  of  its  present  population 
of  fifty  thousand.  Now  educated 
and  converted  through  missionary 
effort  there,  they  remember  their 
brethren  in  Pagan  darkness,  and  are 
running  with  the  zeal  of  martyrs  to 
British  fleet  at  the  close  of  the  revo- ||  tell  the  story  of  Christ’s  love  to 
lution, has  been  since  made  the  depot  sinners.  Thus  is  the  Gospel  carried 
for  Africans  re-captured  from  slave- 1!  into  the  heart  of  Africa,  to  its  most 
ships,  and  now  numbers  more  than  l|  dense  and  savage  population,  by  its 
fifty  thousand  people.  Efficient  mis-  i;  own  people,  called  otit,  enlightened, 
siottary  labors  commenced  there  ;■  converted,  imbued  with  the  spirit  of 
about  the  time  Liberia  was  first  set-  | missions,  and  sent  back  to  embrace, 
tied.  Look  now  at  what  God  has  :!  with  more  than  a brother’s  love, 
been  doing  there  to  hasten  Africa’s  !|  those  who  are  ready  to  receive  them 
redemption  through  colonization.  ||  as  brethren  and  extend  their  confi- 
“ After  years  of  labor  and  dis- |l  dence  in 
couragement,  success  crowned,  also,  i; 
the  efi'orts  of  faithful  missionaries  !j 
there.  The  children  educated  have  || 
been  converted  to  Christ,  and  pre- 1| 
pared  to  preach  the  Gospel  among 


advance  to  the  message 
they  bear.  7'he  churches  now  in 
Sierra  Leone,  and  in  the  stations 
taken  by  its  enterprising  native  mis- 
sionaries, number  not  less  than  ten 
thousand  native  Africans.  Truly, 


the  native  tribes.  They  have  extend-  ij  God  is  hastening  in  its  time,  and  in 


ed  themselves  north  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Gambia,  four  hundred  miles, 
thence  up  that  river  three  hundred 
miles,  where  missions  have  been 
established  and  churches  gathered. 
They  have  also  hastened  south  and 
east,  and  planted  missions  on  the 
leeward  coast  beyond  Cape  Palmas, 


his  own  way,  the  redemption  of 
Africa. 

“ If  we  turn  our  attention  now  to 
Southern  Africa,  we  shall  there,  too, 
find  the  missionary  cause  introduced 
and  prospered  under  cover  and 
protection  of  colonization.  Fol- 
lowing the  British  colonial  estab- 


at  Elmina,Cape  Coast  Castle, Christ- 1 lishment  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
iansburg,  Acra,  Badagry,  and  also  i;  faithful  and  devoted  missionaries 
at  Abeokuta,  seventy  miles  interior,  i early  went  w\ih  the  touchstone  of 
and  invaded  with  the  sun-light  of;i  the  Gospel  to  solve  the  problem 
the  Gospel  the  deepest  and  darkest ' which  had  perplexed  philosophers 
recesses  of  that  darkest  and  deepest  | and  naturalists,  whether  the  Hotten- 
place  of  God’s  infliction  on  fallen  ; tots  and  Caffirs  were  men  or  mon- 
man. These  missionaries  are  Afri-  i;  keys.  They  preached  Christ  cruci- 
cans,  too — and,  wonderful  provi- ’ fied,  a Saviour  from  sin — when  lo ! 


dence,  Africans  from  these  very 
tribes. 

Listen!  In  1817,  cruel  and  bloody 
wars  among  the  native  tribes  in  the 
interior,  and  on  the  Niger  above  the 
Delta,  furnished  numerous  slaves  to 


from  that  valley  of  dry  bones  ex- 
ceeding dry,  an  army  of  fifty  thou- 
sand attentive  hearers  flocks  to 
liear — and  now  thousands  of  them 
stand  erect  in  the  Church  of  God, 
clothed  and  in  their  right  mind — 
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men — Christian  men — ministers  of 
mercy — Christian  ministers — some 
of  them  preachingthat  Gospel  which 
has  touched  and  raised  them  with 
the  pow’er  of  a resurrection  life — 
that  mercy  which  had  been  before 
unknown  to  their  laws  and  their 
intercourse  of  social  life. 

“Here  we  might  stop;  but  it 
would  be  at  the  threshold  of  that 
wide  held  of  observation  to  which 
we  have  now  opened  the  door. 
Africa  still  is  before  us' with  its 
teeming  population  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  millions — its  interior  tribes, 
its  lertile  table-lands,  its  mineral 
resources,  its  intellectual  and  moral 
capabilities.  The  spirit  of  missions 
is  an  active  spirit.  As  the  greater 
includes  the  less,  it  embraces  all 
that  can  tend  to  meliorate  the  hu- 
man condition.  A spirit  of  dis- 
covery, incident  to  this  great  mis- 
sionary movement,  has  ihrow'ii  open 
already  the  hitherto  unexplored  re- 
gions of  Africa  to  a thousand  eyes 
of  observation,  to  a thousand  new 
enterprises  of  trade,  to  a thousand 
feet  swift  to  carry  ihe  news  of  salva- 
tion beyond  its  deserts,  along  its 
river  settlements,  through  its  forests, 
and  over  its  mountains. 

“ If  we  confine  ourselves  to  the 
natural  and  necessary  results  of  w'hat 
has  already  been  done,  it  wdll  be 
found  full  of  encouiagernent.  Take, 
now, Western  Africa,  and  commence 
at  McCarty’s  Island,  three-  hundred 
miles  up  the  Gambia,  thence  to  its 
mouth,  thence  southw’ard  by  Sierra 
Leone,  Liberia,  Cape  Palmas,  to 
Badagry  on  the  leeward  coast,  and 
at  the  western  mouth  of  the  Niger, 
and  we  have  a line  of  tw  o thousand 
miles  lined  with  missionary  stations 
under  colonial  protection,  and  oc- 
cupied by  a native  church  member- 
ship of  more  than  ten  thousand. — 
These  Christian  Africans  are  now’ 
as  missionaries  ascending  the  Niger 
with  the  Gospel,  and  entering  the 


villages  which  cluster  on  its  banks, 
to  Tiinbucioo,  near  the  Great  Des- 
ert— Katunga,  the  capital  of  Yarri- 
ii  ba,  a city  hlteeii  miles  in  circumfer- 
ence, with  a large  population; 
jlRabba,  next,  and  then  Egga,  w'hich 
i| extends  four  miles  along  its  banks; 
jj  Ketunga,  and  countless  intermedi- 
,ate  villages,  to  Broussa,  the  capital 
i of  a dense  and  feriile  territory  ; Y a-o- 
ri,  encompassed  with  wooden  w'alls, 
j said  to  be  thirty  miles  in  length; 
j Succatoo,  the  largest  city  of  interior 
; Africa,  with  lofty  walls  opened  by 
Awelve  gates,  and  then  Tnnbuctoo, 

' with  a large  population  and  an  ex- 
!; tensive  trade.  We  have  now  ar- 
rived within  a few  hundred  miles  of 
I ilie  point  where  we  started,  McCar- 
ty’s Island,  and  have  encompas^ed 
; w’ith  a line  of  missionary  stations, 

' either  eifected  or  projected,  a cir- 
cumference of  four  thousand  miles, 
inclosing  one  of  the  most  fertile 
and  densely  settled  portions  of  the 
ciiiitinent,  embracing  an  area  equal 
in  extent  to  fifteen  limes  the  area 
of  Virginia,  sustaining  now  a Pagan 
population  greater  perhaps  than 
that  of  the  United  States,  and  ca- 
pable ol  sustaining  it  twice  quadru- 
I pled — now  rapidly  increasing,  and 
; everywhere  inviting  the  schoolmas- 
ter and  ihe  instructors  of  religion. 
W'e  may,  therefore,  contemplate 
! this  portion  of  Pagan  Africa  as  con- 
quered to  Christ,  and  counted  among 
; the  triumpiis  of  the  Church. 

“ Then,  through  the  w hole  course 
; of  the  Niger,  the  heart  of  Central 
Africa  lies  open  on  the  east.  Oc- 
: cupying  its  fruitful  banks,  the  mis- 
sionary passes  from  city  to  city,  from 
Village  to  village,  from  one  fertile 
country  to  another,  through  Soudan 
and  all  the  length  and  breadth  of' 
Central  Africa,  embracing  a popu- 
lation of  a iiundred  millions. 

“On  the  norih,  the  French  from 
Algeria  have  thrown  much  light  on 
j those  interior  countries  hitherto  uii- 
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known,  through  all  the  tribes  of  the 
Great  Desert  of  Timbuctoo.  This  ; 
has  brought  to  light  the  fact  that  the 
‘Sahara  is,  in  fact,  a vast  arcbipel-  ■! 
ago  of  oases,  of  which  each  pre- 
sents  an  animated  grouj^  of  towns 
and  villages.  Around  each  village  j, 
is  a large  inclosure  of  fruit-trees. — j 
The  fig,  the  apricot,  the  peach  and  ; 
the  vine  mingle  their  foliage  with  || 
the  palm,  which  is  the  king  of  these  I 
plantations.’  The  desert  literally  j 
buds  and  blossoms  as  the  lose.  j 

“ Liberia  is  not  without  her  men  |i 
of  learning,  who  are  investigating  |j 
the  languages  of  interior  Africa, 
and  proceeding  to  reduce  them  to 
writing.  They  are  instructing  oth- 
ers, and  thus  Liberia  is  niade  a 
school  in  Africa,  and  negro  savans 
are  preparing  to  do  the  work  there 
which  white  men  have  attempted  in 
vain. 

“The  London  Society,  for  ex*  ; 
pioring  the  interior  of  Africa,  has  || 
spent  large  sums,  and  sacrificed  !' 
many  valuable  lives,  in  gleaning  | 
from  the  darkness  and  depths  of  its  j 
solitudes  the  scanty  materials  for  | 
our  present  limited  knowledge — i 
The  enterprising  Liberians  now  will  | 
furnish  them  with  travellers  fitted 
for  the  service,  and  trained  to  the  ;; 
climate.  j: 

“ Now,  a door  of  a thousand  ij 
miles  is  thrown  wide  open  into  the  j 
very  heart  of  Centra)  Africa,  Chris-  1 
tian  colonies  live,  or  are  settling  on  | 
the  whole  threshold,  the  coast  is  | 
cleared,  and  fertile  gardens,  with  j 
cultivated  fruit  and  flower,  fill  the  j! 
air  with  fragrance.  The  spires  of|' 
Christian  temples  invite  the  friendly  | 
landing  of  the  stranger,  and  insure  1: 
him  hospitality.  The  decencies  of  j 
civilized  life  have  displaced  the  |l 
bloody  rites  of  heathenism,  and  the  !’ 
cry  from  ten  thousand  there,  who  ij 
have  already  gone  from  our  shores,  h 
is  loud,  and  long,  and  importunate  j 
to  the  half-.million  of  free  colored  ; 


persons  here — ‘ Come  over  and  help 
us.’ 

“ This  lead  of  Divine  providence 
is  now  becoming  too  distinct  to  be 
mistaken.  We  see  now  why  God, 
in  his  providence,  permitted  the 
slave-trade,  by  which  three  millions 
of  barbarous  Africans  have  been 
quartered  here  in  Christian  families. 
W^e  see  wby  he  has  led  the  way  to 
the  emancipatir  n of  half  a million 
of  them  here.  It  is  that  they  may 
return  to  Africa — that  in  its  time  he 
may  remove  th  * curse,  and  bless 
Africa  with  civilization  and  Chris- 
tian hope — w'ith  a country,  too,  the 
most  fertile  of  all  lands,  and  still 
sealed  against  the  oppressors  of  her 
children  kidnapped  and  sold  into 
bondage. 

“ The  minds  cT  these  outcasts  are 
now  direcied  homeward.  The  Col- 
onization Society  has  provided  for 
them  an  asylum  in  their  father-land. 
W'e  are  urging  them  on.  The  free 
bolder  States,  from  Iowa  to  Dela- 
v.'are,  are  making  laws  to  prevent 
the  further  immigration  of  free  col- 
ored  jiersons  to  iheir  territory,  ihe 
slave  States  are  legislating  for  their 
removal,  and  they  themselves  are 
waking  up,  attentively  to  consider 
the  subject. 

“Thus  1 have  attempted  to  open 
to  you  a single  page  of  the  world’s 
history,  glowing  with  prophecy,  rich 
in  divine  promise,  startling  w’ith  de- 
velopment— and  to  direct  your  at- 
tention to  Africa  waiting  for  God’s 
law.  W'hen  we  open  such  a door, 
reveal  such  a scene,  recite  such  a 
prophecy,  such  a promise,  and  bring 
that  promise  into  connection  witli 
such  a field  of  labor — when  w'^e 
speak  to  Christian  men,  constrained 
by  the  love  of  Christ,  redeemed  by 
his  blood,  cognizant  of  his  grace, 
elevated  in  privilege,  rich  in  this 
world’s  goods — vve  expect  a re- 
sponse w'hich  sliall  enable  all  who 
behold,  which  shall  compel  infidels 
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to  take  knowledge  of  you  fhat  have 
been  with  Jesus,  and  have  learnt  of 
him  who,  though  he  was  rich,  yet 
for  our  sakes  became  poor,  that  we 
through  his  poverty  might  be  rich. 
We  are  made  co-workers  with  him 
to  labor,  and  suffer,  and  make  sac- 
rifices in  the  same  cause  of  benevo-  j| 
lence,  to  work  out  our  own  salva-11 


tion,  and  seek  the  salvation  of  oth- 
ers. Now  is  the  time  to  enter  with 
all  the  heart  on  these  labors  and 
sacrifices.  But  God’s  time  is  our 
opportunity,  and  he  soon  becomes 
a fanatic,  who  essays  to  walk  upon 
the  water  till  the  command  is  given, 
or  to  hasten,  without  due  caution, 
the  development  of  God’s  decrees.” 


Death  of  the  Rev.  Hugh  McMillan. 
“ Akd  he  died.” — Genesis,  V. 


Few  have  done  more  for  the 
cause  of  African  Colonization  than 
this  gentleman,  who  is  now  removed 
to  a higher  world.  We  have  known 
and  esteemed  him  for  many  years, 
and  a more  true-hearted,  pious  and  , 
benevolent  man  is  rarely  to  be 
found.  In  his  course  of  duty,  he 
vi'as  like  the  Sun  in  the  Heavens, 
always  in  motion  and  always  shining. 
What  w^ould  not  Africa  become  in 
a few  years,  should  all  ministers  of 
the  Gospel  lay  her  interests  to  heart 
like  Dr.  McMillan?  The  following 
tribute  to  the  eminent  virtues  of  this 
excellent  man,  appears  in  the  Xenia 
Mews : 

Because  he  was  mortal — because 
he  had  finished  his  course,  and  was 
called  for  by  his  Master,  Rev.  Hugh 
McVIil^an,  D.  D.,  died  at  his  resi- 
dence, in  Cedarville,  on  Tuesday,  j 
the  9th  instant.  I 

Dr.  McMillan  was  born  in  Chester! 
District,  South  Carolina,  in  1793.  j 
He  was  a graduate  of  Pennsylvania  ! 
University,  taking  the  honors  of  thej 
institution,  and  after  a theological; 
course  of  study,  was,  m 1820,  li- 
censed to  preach  the  GoSpel,  and, 
was,  soon  after,  settled  as  a pastor,  | 
in  his  native  district.  I 


I Having  received  a call  from  the 
Reformed  Presbyterian  Congrega- 
I tion  of  this  county,  he  accepted  it, 
and  settled  here  thirty-one  years 
ago.  His  pastoral  connection  with 
this  congregation  continued  till  his 
! death. 

Few  men  have  exerted  a wider 
and  belter  influence  than  Dr.  Mc- 
Millan. He  so  lived  that  his  works 
followed  him.  Though  called  to 
rest  from  his  labors,  his  influence 
for  good  is  still  extending.  For 
many  years  he  lived  in  Xenia;  and 
' in  addition  to  his  usefulness  as  a 
; minister,  friend,  and  neighbor,  he 
: conducted  an  academy,  which  had 
I great  influence  in  giving  an  educa- 
, tionai  impulse  to  this  community. 

! In  the  preparation  of  young  men  for 
I college,  this  academy,  during  its 
I entire  existence,  had  an  enviable 
; reputation.  Many  of  the  most  ac- 
■ tive  and  influential  ministers  in  the 
Reformed  and  United  Presbyterian, 

I as  well  as  in  other  churches,  were 
his  pupils  ; and  thus.  Dr.  McMillan, 

I though  dead,  yet  speaks.  Many, 
too,  in  other  walks  of  life,  who  oc- 
, cupy  positions  and  influence  and 
usefulness,  owe  much  of  their  suc- 
cess to  the  accurate  and  thorough 
mental  training  they  received  in  Dr. 
McMillan’s  academy. 

In  the  meantime  the  congregation 
became  so  large  and  so  extended  that 
I the  pastoral  care  of  it  became  bur- 
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densome,  and  it  was  divided.  The 
old  church  buildings,  on  Massies- 
creek,  were  removed,  and  new  ones 
erected  in  Xenia  and  Cedarville. — 
The  Cedarville  division,  having  all 
the  elements  of  and  being  regarded 
as  the  original  congregation,  the 
Doctor  continued  his  pastoral  care  | 
of  it,  and,  accordingly,  nine  years  j 
ago,  removed  to  Cedarville,  where  j 
he  resided  the  rest  of  his  life. 

A few  years  ago  he  visited  Europe 
as  a delegate  to  the  Reformed  Pres- 
byterian Churches  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland.  Many  of  our  readers  i 
will  remember  his  lecture  to  the 
Xenia  Lyceum,  after  his  return,  ; 
which,  though  delivered  extempore,  ; 
was  listened  to,  by  the  largest  audi- 
ence of  the  season,. with  profound 
attention.  I 

Dr.  McMillan  was  the  oldest  pas- 
tor in  the  county.  He  was  the  I 
spiritual  father  of  a large  majority  ^ 
of  his  flock,  and  very  many  of  them  j 
were  his  “kinsmen  according  to  i 
the  flesh.”  His  ministerial  labors' 


I were  but  little,  if  at  all,  interrupted, 
j till  he  was  stricken  down  by  his  last 
I illness.  He  was  usually  at  his  post 
I and  died  vvith  his  armor  on.  In  all 
j relations  of  life  he  was  missed.  As 
I a husband,  a father,  a pastor,  a 
I friend,  a citizen,  bis  place  is  vacant ; 

; yet  why  should  we  mourn?  No 
I eulogy  is  appropriate,  when  death  is 
but  another  name  for  triumph. — 
Nor  is  there  any  call  for  eulogy. — 
It  is  enough,  with  most  of  our  read- 
; ers,  to  know  that  he  was  Rev.  Hugh 
McMillan. 

On  yesterday  his  remains  were 
interred  in  the  old  church-yard 
cemetery;  and  his  grave  occupies 
! the  site  of  his  former  pulpit,  where 
he  preached  for  more  than  twenty 
years.  How  appropriate,  that  he 
should  sleej)  where  most  he  labored 
— in  the  place  whence  his  many 
prayers  went  up  to  Heaven  ! And 
how  pleasant  to  reflect  that,  when 
his  sleep  is  ended,  he  will  arise  and 
follow  them  thither ! 


Intelligence . 


Interesting  and  encouraging  let- 
ters are  received  from  New  Eng-  ' 
land.  The  late  Anniversary  Meet-  | 
ing  of  the  Vermont  State  Coloniza-  i 
tion  Society  ^\as  very  gratifying  to  j 
its  friends.  The  labors  of  the  Rev. 
John  Orcutt  in  Connecticut  and  i 
Rhode  Dland,  and  of  the  Rev.  ; 
Franklin  Butler  in  Maine,  New  I 
Hampshire,  and  Vermont  have  j 
strengthened  the  public  interest  in  | 
the  cause.  While,  as  we  are  in-  | 
formed,  a horde  of  wandering  color-  1 
ed  lecturers  and  agents  are  solicit  i 
ing  help  for  all  sorts  of  schemes  for  | 
people  of  color,  it  is  desirable  th^.t' 
their  schemes  should  be  carefulb  j 
examined,  and  well  understood,  and  ' 
that  public  charity  for  them  as  for, 
others  should  be  wisely  directed.  | 


The  Rev.  W.  H.  Fyffe  has  been 
appointed  to  an  agency  for  Ohio, 
and  we  trust  that  his  labors  in  that 
great  State  will  be  abundantly  suc- 
I cessful. 

I We  learn  from  the  “Friend” 

! that  Robert  Campbell,  late  teacher 
I in  the  Institute  for  Colored  Youth, 

I under  the  care  of  Friends  in  Phila- 
delphia, has  just  returned  from  the 
I Yoruba  and  Egba  countries,  in  Cen- 
’ tral  Africa,  south  east  of  Liberia. 
Mr.  Campbell  and  his  associates 
I deem  their  expedition  successful, 

I and  some  of  them  purpose,  with 
; their  families  and  a select  emigra- 
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tioii,  returning  to  Africa  as  their 
home. 

Cotton  is  cultivated  successfully 
all  through  Central  Africa,  and 
from  the  neighborhood  of  Abbeo- 
kuta  alone,  its  ex})ort  reached  nearly 
6,000  bales  in  1859.  It  has,  in- 
deed, more  than  doubled  every  year  j' 
for  ihe  last  seven  or  eight  years.  In 
the  British  market  the  African  staple  | 
sells  for  as  much  as  average  New 
Orleans  cotton,  and  when  cleaned  j, 
by  improved  ma<  hinery,  the  pricer 
is  fully  two  cents  per  pound  higher,  j 
Mr.  Campbell  has  prepared  for  | 
publication  an  interesting  narrative  ;| 
of  his  journey,  accompanied  by  i 
many  curious  and  valuable  obser-. 
vati  >ns  upon  the  people,  manufac- j 
tures,  and  productions  of  the  coun- 
try. Preparations  are  being  now  il 
effected  for  its  early  appearance.  ' 

Lieutenant  Burton  closes  his  | 
note  on  the  commerce  of  Eastern  , 
Africa,  with  the  'ollow  ing  w'ords:  j 

“To  conclude  the  subject  of; 
commerce  in  East  Africa.  It  is 
rather  to  the  merchant  than  to  the 
missionary  that  w’e  must  look  for,! 
the  regeneration  of  the  country  by  j 
the  development  of  her  resources.  I 
The  attention  of  ihe  civilized  world, 
now  turned  towards  this  iiilherto  , 
neglected  region,  w ill  certainly  j 
cau  e slavery  to  cease  ; man  will  | 
nor.  risk  his  all  in  petty  and  passion-  ! 
less  feuds  undertaken  to  sell  his '! 
weaker  neighbor,  anvl  commerc  ! 
which  induces  mansuetude  of  man- 
ner will  create  wants  and  interests  at  i 
present  unknowii.  As  the  remote 
is  gradually  drawn  nigh,  and  the 
difhcult  becomes  accessible,  the 
intercourse  of  man,  the  strongest  | 
' instrument  of  civilization  in  the  j 
I hand  of  Providen<;e  will  raise  Africa  i 
j to  that  place  in  the  great  Republic  ! 

of  nations  from  which  she  has  j 
i hitherto  been  unhappily  excluded,  j 


Already  a line  of  steam  navigation 
from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to 
Aden  and  the  Red  sea,  touching  at 
the  various  important  ports  upon  the 
main  land  and  the  islands  of  East 
Africa  has  been  proposed.  This 
will  be  the  first  step  toward  material 
improvement.  The  preceding  pages 
have,  it  is  believed,  convinced  the 
reader  that  the  construction  of  a 
train  road  through  acouniry  abound- 
ing in  timber  and  iron,  and  where 
only  one  pass  of  any  importance 
presents  itself,  will  be  attended  with 
no  engineering  difficulties.  As  the 
land  now  lies,  trade  stagnates ; 
loanable  capital  remains  idle,  pro- 
duce is  dejirecialed,  and  new  seats 
of  enterprise  are  unexplored — the 
specific  for  existing  evils  is  to  be 
found  in  facilitating  intercourse  be- 
tween the  interior  and  the  coast,  and 
that  this  will  in  due  season  be  effect- 
ed, we  may  no  longer  doubt.” 


French  Slave-Trade  to  be 
Discontinued  in  West  Africa. — 
The  Rev.  Albert  Bushnell  writes 
from  the  Gaboon,  May  17,  1860  : 

“ The  French  commander-in- 
chief has  returned  recently  to  the 
river,  and  I paid  him  a visit  on 
board  his  ship.  He  expressed  friend- 
ly feelings  towards  us,  and  kindly 
offered  any  assistance  it  might  be 
in  his  power  to  afford. 

“ Mr.  Bushnell  states  that  a 
French  emigrant  ship  w'as  loading 
in  the  river,  but  it  did  not  so  seri- 
rously  affiict  the  mission  as  it  did 
last  year,  and  he  learned  with  plea- 
sure that  the  Government  prom- 
ised to  discontinue  the  business  after 
the  present  season.  Congregations 
are  large  and  attentive.  The  mission- 
aries are  encouraged  to  hope  for  as- 
sistance from  some  young  educated 
natives  in  furnishing  the  Gospel  to 
tiie  millions  of  their  countrymen. 
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Steam  Lixe  to  Africa. — The  Rich- 
mond Dispatch  argues  in  favor  of  reviving 
the  scheme  for  running  a steam  line  to 
the  Western  coast  of  Africa,  as  recom- 
mended a few  years  ago  in  an  able  report 
of  the  Chairman  of  the  House  Committee 
of  Naval  Atiairs,  in  response  to  a memo- 
rial on  the  subject.  The  object  of  the  line 
was  to  promote  the  Colonization  of  free 
negroes,  to  suppress  the  African  slave- 
trade,  to  carry  the  mail,  and  to  extend  the 
commerce  of  the  United  States.  The  ar- 
guments then  urged  in  its  favor  apply  now, 
stronger  than  ever,  not  only  as  affording 
means  by  which  to  dispose  of  recaptured 
Africans,  but  as  opening  the  way  for  a 
judicious  enlargement  of  the  navy — ma- 
king it  subservient  to  the  purposes  of  com- 
merce in  time  of  peace.  The  Dispatch 
says  : 

“It  is  the  testimony  of  experienced 
travelers  and  residents  that  the  whole 
country  between  Cape  Mount  and  French 
Town  is  rich  in  soil  and  other  natural  ad- 
vantages, and  capable,  almost  beyond  any 
other  country  on  earth  of  sustaining  a 
numerous  and  civilized  population.  The 
interior  is  accessible  to  navigation  and  j 
trade;  the  climate  is  as  healthy  as  that  of  j 
the  tropics  generally;  there  are  regions  of 
beautiful  and  fertile  country,  affording  op-  ; 
portumties  for  legitimate  commerce  of  in- 
definite extension.  The  great  river  Niger 
waters  thousands  of  miles  of  rich  and  well- 
wooded  territory.  Ivory,  vegetable  tal- 
low, peppers,  indigo,  cotton,  wool,  palm- 
oil,  die  woods,  timber  woods,  skins,  and 
a vast  variety  of  produce,  invite  trade, 
and  have  already  attracted  to  the  coast  of 
Africa  the  commercial  enterprise  and  ma- 
rine of  Great  Britain.  Instead  of  keer.- 
ing  an  expensive  naval  force  on  the  Af- 
rican coast,  would  we  not  much  better 
have  a line  of  mercantile  steamers.^  In 
one  single  year  nearly  ninety  thousand 
slaves  have  been  exported  from  Africa  in 
spite  of  all  the  squadrons  on  the  coast, 
thus  showing  their  complete  inefficiency  to 
suppress  the  slave-trade,  and  at  the  same 
time  demonstrating  that  it  is  quite  practi- 
cable, under  far  more  favorable  auspices, 
to  transport  in  a few  years  to  the  same 
country  all  the  free  negroes  in  the  United 
States.” — Journal  of  Com.,  July  3,  18GU. 

Missionaries  Attacked. — On  the  14th 
of  June  last,  a party  of  30,000  natives  at-  j 
tacked  a town  called  Magbelli,  near  Cape  j 
Coast  Castle,  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa, 
the  residence  of  some  British  traders,  and  ; 
the  seat  of  a mission  in  charge  of  the 
Church  Missionary  Society  of  England. 
The  attack  was  in  revenge  for  some  inter- 1 


p ference  on  the  part  of  the  British  Govern- 
]'  ment  in  the  intestine  quarrels  of  the  neigh- 
ij  borhood.  After  having  forcibly  entered 
i;  the  dwelling,  they  seized  the  Rev.  Mr. 
|;  Wiltshire  and  his  wife,  and  stripped  them 
II  of  nearly  all  the  clothing  they  had  on. 

; One  man  aimed  a blow  with  his  cutlass  at 
: Mr.  Wiltshire,  which  happily  fell  short. 
Another  pointed  his  gun  at  his  breast,  and 
demanded  his  coat,  which  was,  of  course, 
given  up.  Mrs  Wiltsliire  w’as  then  s»  ized, 
tied,  and  dragged  to  the  water  side,  and 
■ forced  into  a t anoe,  wdth  the  intention  of 
1 being  carried  across  the  river  ; but  the 
canoe  being  too  crowded  with  pris-  ners, 
and  not  having  been  caulked,  was  swamp- 
ed, and  sank  immed  ately  on  atten.pting 
to  shove  oft*  from  the  beach.  Most  hap- 
: pily  and  proviilentiahy,  a sound  of  musket 
I shots  was  at  this  juncture  heard  i*>  the 
P distance.  This  pr<a;eeded  from  a few 
I Sierra  Leone  traders  .ind  others  from  Rog- 
; bungtoiig,  who  were  oming  to  the  rescue. 

, The  Kossohs  at  on'te  left  their  pris  ners 
i and  retreated,  but  ri  t without  some  loss 
! on  their  side.  Mrs  Wiltshire  w«  left 
^ tied  in  the  bush,  ant  after  some  moi  lents 
' of  anxious  su-pensc.  was  rescued  from 
I her  peiilous  } ositio:  by  a Sierra  Leone 
' trader.  Three  of  u e mission  peo|  le,  a 
: boatman  and  two  ch  Idreii,  are  known  to 
I have  been  killed,  aim  the  mission  n sus- 
, pended. 

, Africa. — We  hate  a few  items  from 

I this  mission  under  date  of  June  17th. 
Sister  Kilpatrick  wai  in  good  healtl  and 
spirits.  So  writes  Bi.s  lop  Burns,  at  hose 
house  she  had  leen  o i a visit.  Job  i M. 
Clark,  a young  man  of  Liberia,  w!n>  has 
been  in  this  country  itarning  dentistry , (in 
New  York,)  had  reiorned,  and  had  com- 
menced the  piacticf  of  his  profession. 
This  young  man  had  been  a member  of 
our  Church  in  the  Republic,  and  had, 
while  in  this  counii  y,  received  many  fa- 
vors at  the  hands  of  .lev.  Dr.  Pinne\ , the 
laborious  Secretary  or  the  New  York  Colo- 
I nization  Society.  Tit  Rev.  M.  M.  Clarke 
I had  already  got  a touch  of  the  acclimiiing 
I fever,  but  seen  s in  i o w^ay  disheartened, 
lintending,  with  lea.i  of  Providence,  to 
j return  to  the  States  n about  one  yei  r,  to 
i close  up  his  tempore  1 concerns,  and  then 
j make  Africa  his  pe  nanent  home.  Mr. 

Clarke  expresses  graiffication  at  the  state 
j of  forwardness  in  whxh  he  finds  many  of 
j his  pupils  who  had  oien  members  of  our 
1 academy  under  Rev.  J.  W.  Horne,  A.  M. 

, — J\lission  Rocvis,  Acio  York. 

Seizure  of  a Supposed  Slaver. — New 
j York,  July  3. — The  bark  Kate  was  seized 
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to-day  as  a slaver  by  the  United  States 
cutter  Harriet  Lane.  She  had  cleared  for 
Cape  Palmas,  Africa,  with  a crew  princi- 
pally composed  of  Portuguese  and  Span- 
iards. The  cutter  also  seized  the  steam 
tug  Magnolia,  with  a suspicious  number 
of  men  on  board,  making  for  the  Kate  out- 
side the  Hook. 

In  a late  issue  of  the  New  York  Obser- 
ver we  find  the  following  facts,  in  relation 
to  the  benevolence  of  a portion  of  the 
emancipated  slaves  in  the  West  Indies: 

“ Five  thousand  church  members,  under 
the  care  of  the  London  Society’s  Missions 
in  British  Guiana  and  Jamaica,  being  em- 
ancipated slaves  and  their  children,  gave 
last  year  ^35,000,  an  average  of  $7  each, 
in  benevolent  contributions.’’ 

Here  is  an  example  which  the  most 
thrifty  and  wealthy  American  Christian 
might  emulate. 

Liberian  Commerce. — Two  Liberian 
vessels  have  arrived  at  Liverpool,  with 
valuable  cargoes  of  palm  oil,  ivory,  gold 
dust,  cam-wood,  &c.,  which  will  sell  to 
great  profit  to  their  owners.  They  are 
theE.N.  Roye,  belonging  to  Edward  J. 
Rnye,  and  the  .Vloses  Sheppard,  the  prop- 
erty of  McGill  Brothers— all  colored  mer- 
chants of  Liberia. 

Touching  Scene. — A very  touching 
scene  occurred  at  the  funeral  of  Mr.  W. 
B.  Blighton,  who  died  in  Louisville  re- 
cently. Prior  to  his  decease,  he  manu- 
mitted his  slaves,  numbering  some  forty, 
a large  number  of  whom  attended  his 
funeral.  During  the  march,  an  old  slave, 
who  had  been  greatly  attached  to  his 
master,  came  up  quickly  to  the  hearse,  the 
fringe  of  which  he  respectfully  kissed. 
After  the  prayers  at  the  grave  were  ended, 
and  all  had  gone  save  the  blacks,  the 
old  man,  signed  to  them  to  kneel,  and 
throwing  himself  on  the  ground,  prayed 
m ’St  vehemently  for  his  master,  and  those 
he  had  left  behind,  which  so  affected  the 
listening  mourners,  that  the  place  was  filled 
with  cries  and  groans. — A’  Y.  Christian 
•Advocate  and  Journal^  Jlag.  30,  1860. 


FROM  THE  CAPE  OF  GOOD  HOPE. 

The  first  railroad  in  South  .Africa. — We 
are  indebted  to  Mr.  E.  Boynton  for  files 
of  Cape  of  Good  Hope  papers  to  June  26ih, 

! received  by  the  barque  Gemsbok.  The 
: colonists  are  ander  a similar  excitement, 

. in  anticipation  of  the  coming  visit  of  Prince 
I Alfred,  of  England,  to  that  colony,  as  are 
I the  people  of  the  British  North  American 
] Provinces  in  view  of  the  visit  of  Prince 
I Arthur,  and  a public  meeting  is  to  be  held 
to  make  the  necessary  preliminary  arrange- 
I meats. 

j Mr.  YiTalker,  civil  commissioner,  of 
i Colesburg,  had  been  suspended,  it  having 
i been  ascertained  that  he  was  a defaulter 
; to  the  extent  of  $30,000. 

. The  first  South  African  railway  was  to 
i;  be  opened  at  Natal  during  the  latter  part 
j!  of  June.  The  opening,  it  was  anticipated, 
t would  be  attended  by  people  from  all 
I parts  of  the  colony, 

j:  A ship  had  reached  St.  Simons  bay  with 

ji  .'lUO  soldiers  from  India  for  England.  Nine 
I had  died  of  cholera  on  the  passage.  An 
appeal  is  to  be  made  to  England  and  the 
United  States  in  regard  to  the  religious 
d^.stiiution  of  some  frontier  portions  of  the 
colony.  The  Cape  Town  Argus  says  : 

“On  Thursday  last,  the  Rev.  A.  Mur- 
j ray,  of  Worcester,  and  the  Rev.  Prof. 

' Hofmeyer,  from  Stellenbosch,  convened  a 
; meeting  in  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church  in 
tlie  Paarl,  for  the  purpose  of  laying  be- 
, fore  the  members  of  the  congregation  the 
objects  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Robertson’s  visit 
to  Europe  and  America,  and  to  raise  funds 
to  defray  the  expenses  incidental  to  his 
mission.  Prof.  Hofmeyer  occupied  the 
pulpit,  and  pointed  out  to  the  meeting  in 
very  earnest  terms  the  object  of  his  ap- 
peal, and  how  serious  a duty  they  had  to 
discharge.  The  spiritual  condition  of  the 
members  of  the  church  in  Natal,  the 
Transyaal,  the  Orange,  Free  State,  Nam- 
aqualand,  and  many  parts  of  the  colony 
where  more  than  twenty-tw’O  clergymen 
are  already  asked  for,  w^as  lully  explained. 
il  Much  had  now  to  be  done  to  meet  the 
I wants  of  the  church.  He  hoped,  there- 
fore, that  the  sum  subscribed  for  the  pur- 
! pose  would  be  liberally  and  freely  given.” 


[From  the  Col.  Herald.] 

Lutheran  Mission  Institute. 


The  author  of  the  following  letter 
is  now  in  Western  Africa  to  select 
a site  and  commence  a school  for 
nalive  Africans,  under  the  charge 


nf  the  Lutheran  Church  of  this  conn- 
iry.  This  mission  will  doubtless 
:iccomplish  great  good  for  benighted 
Africa,  and  if  fervent  piety  and  in- 
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defatigable  energy  can  give  it  speedy  ; 
success,  under  God’s  blessing,  we! 
may  before  long  expect  to  hear  en- 1 
couraging  news  of  its  progress  : | 

“ Monrovia,  Liberia,  ! 

12,  I860.  ! 

“ Dear  Brother  ; After  a voyage  i 
of  nearly  thirty-five  days  from  the  j 
mouth  of  the  Chesapeake  bay,  we  ; 
landed  safely  here  and  in  good ; 
health  on  the  Dih  of  April.  Our  | 
passage  was  a most  pleasant  one,  j 
for  we  had  neither  violent  w inds  I 
or  protracted  calms. 

“ On  landing  here  I met  many 
old  friends  with  whom  I had  become 
acquainted  w'hen  here  more  than 
six  years  ago,  and  they  greeted  me 
most  cordially.  Among  these  are 
B.V.R.  James,  Esq.,  Bishop  Burns,  i 
and  Rev.  Amos  Herring.  Mon- 
rovia has  improved  considerably 
since  I saw  it  before,  and  the  peo- 
ple appear  to  be  advancing  in  intel-  ; 
ligence,  wealth,  and  virtue.  i 

“ Before  leaving  the  United  States 
it  was  our  design  to  examine,  among 
the  first,  the  country  about  the  falls 
of  the  river  Sinoe,  southeast  of  this 


; place.  But  having  here  learned 
that  tw'o  Presbyterian  (colored)  mis- 
sionaries had  just  fixed  upon  a point 
j in  that  vicinity,  we  have  concluded 
to  visit  the  high  lands  on  the  St. 
Paul’s  river.  We  have  therefi  re 
i landpd  and  carefully  stored  our  goods 
and  what  building  material  we  have 
I at  this  place,  to  remain  until  w'e  have 
selected  a site. 

“ As  it  is  the  prevailing  opinion 
that  the  inland  country  is  much 
more  healthful  than  the  coast,  and 
! as  vve  hope  to  procure  lodging  for 
; brother  Hiegard  during  at  least  a 
1 part  of  the  rains  at  some  one  of  the 
upper  settlements,  he  has  avoided 
the  malaria  of  the  coast  by  sleeping 
'onboard  the  ‘Palmas’  every  night 
j till  last  night,  when  he  came  ashore 
I to  prepare  for  going  up  the  river  to- 
iday. 

' “ We  desire  not  to  be  forgotten 

j by  the  people  of  earnest  and  believ- 
I ing  prayer.  Our  undertaking  is 
j a difficult  one — more  so  than  our 
I brethren  at  home  can  realize. 

i 

“M.  Officer.” 


Receipts  of  the  American  Colonization  Society. 


Prom  the  ^Olh  of  September 
MAINE. 

Porl/and.-Mrs.Elizabeth  Greely.  10  00 


Freeport. — Sarah  B.  Robert 15  00 

Saco. — P.  Eastman 5 00 

30  00 

VERMONT. 

Burlington. — Vermont  Col.  Soc., 

by  Rev.  J.  K.  Converse 60  00 


By  Rev.  F.  Butler,  (|136,)  viz  : 

Bradford. — G.  W,  Prichard,  $5; 

Rev.  S.  McKeen,  Dea.  Thos. 

C.  Shaw,  Hon.  Arad  Stebbins, 

H.  Strieldand,  $1  each. ......  9 00 

Hardwick. — Lewis  H.  Delano...  25  00  : 
Royalton. — Lyman  Burbank,  ^2; 

Daniel  Rix,  J.  S.  Gilbert,  G. 

H.  Harney,  R.  K.  Dewey,  M. 

T.  Skinner,  ^1  each;  Mrs.  C. 

B.  Drake,  Asahel  Clark,  David 


the  20l/i  of  October,  1860. 

Williams,  0.  R.  Blossom,  Eben 
Atwood,  A.  Dutton,  S.  S. 

Smith,  T.  H.  Atwood,  Craton 
Belknap,  50  cents  each;  D.  W. 

Wells,  H.  M.  Lyman,  S.  H. 

Clark,  Franklin  Joiner,  Martin 
Joiner,  N.  M.  Russ,  0.  A.  Bur- 
bank, Mrs.  A.  Parker,  Miss 
M.  Corbin,  Mrs,  S.  Wash- 
burn, 25  cents  each 14  00 

Sharon — Hon.  Chester  Baxter..  50  00 
Montpelier. Hon.  Dan’l  Bald- 

win, §10;  Hon.  E.  P.  Walton, 

§5;  Rev.  W.  H.  Lord,  §3; 

Hon.  T.  B.  Redfield,  C.  W. 

Storrs,  §2  each;  Hon.  Chs. 

Linsley,  J.  T.  Thurston,  C. 


Dewey,  §1  each 25  00 

Windsor. — Bradford  N.  Barber, 

G.  W.  Dudley,  Sylvester  Hub- 
bard, §1  each, . 3 00 
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[November,  I860.] 

% 


Burlington. — M.  C.  Wheeler...  10  00  ! 


COMNECPICUT. 
By  the  Rev.  J.  Orcutt,  (§93  49,) 
viz: 

Clinton. — Ely  A.  Elliot 

J^'ew  Haven. — Airs  Sarah  Brisiol. 
Hartford. — Edw.  B.  Walkinson. 
West  Meriden. — Julius  Pratt,  §10; 
J.  S.  Brooks,  tiiram  Burler, 
each  §.5;  Mrs.  H.Meiriman,§2. 

Glastenhury. E.  A.  Hubbard, 

Georo;e  Plummer,  each  §5;  D. 
Hubbard,  Benjamin  Taylor, 

each  §3 

Guiljf'ord. Collection  in  First 

Congregational  Church,  Rev. 

Mr.  Smith 

Madison. — Collection  m Congre- 
grational  Church,  to  constitute 
in  full  their  Pastor,  Rev.  Sam’i 
Fiske,  a life  member 


NEW  JERSEY. 

Drakesville. — Collection  in  Pres. 

Church,  at  Succasunny 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBI  A. 

Washington. — Fiom  U.  S.  Gov- 
ernment on  account  of  trans- 
portation from  Key  West  to 
Liberia,  and  suppoit  of  1,138 
recaptured  Africans  in  tiie ships 
Castillian,  South  Shore,  and 
Star  of  the  Union 34,600  35  ; 

OHIO.  j 

Xenia. — From  the  estates  of  John  | 

Vaneaton  and  Alary  Galloway, 
each  §10,  by  Rev.  James  C. 

Galloway 20  00 

Cincinnati. — Legacy  of  W’arren 
Hartshorn,  by  Joseph  Ross, 
administrator 100  00 

120  00  I 

NEBRASKA  TERRITORY.  ! 

Omaha. — John  Harris 5 00  ' 

FOR  REPOSITORY. 

New  Hampshire. — Peterborc’ — 

Reuben  VV' ash  burn, t o Sep. ’61 . 3 00  i 

VF.RMONT.-By  Rev.  F.  Butler,  §4)  | 

Royaiton — Lyman  Barbank,  to  j 

Oct.  ’61,  §1,  Daniel  Rix,  to 
Aug.  ’60,  §1.  Sharon — D.  Z. 

Steele,  to  Sept.  ’61,  §1.  Wind- 
sor— Zerah  C.  Barber,  to  April 

’61,  §1 4 00 

West  Milton — Arthur  Hunting,  ! 

to  Sep  ’61,  §1 1 00  I 

Maryland. — Cneslertoivn — Hon.  |l 

E.  F.  Chambers,  §4,  to  Jan.  ji 


93  49  " 

J 

10  00 

ll 

II 

I 


136  00 


10  00 
5 00  1 
5 00  I 


22  00  ' 


16  00  I 


16  42 


19  07 


’61.  Smithsburg — E.  Bishop, 

to  Sep.  ’61,  §3 7 00 

Virginia. — Cedardale — Dr.  Carr 
Bowers,  to  Jan.  ’64,  §5.  Wheel- 
ing— F.  W.  Basset,  in  full,  §1.  6 00 

Ohio. — Chillicothe — John  R.Alls- 
ton  ,in  full, §2.  Canal  Dover-Mrs. 


Blickenderfer,  to  Sept.  ’60,  §1.  3 00 

Te.vnessee. — Portersville — W m . 

Wilson,  to  Jan.  ’60 2 00 

Michigan. — Birmingham Den- 
nis Washington,  to  Oct.  ’61...  1 00 

Wisconsin. — By  Rev.  A.  Callen- 
der, (per  return,  dated  27th 
June,  I860;)  Dodgeville — Rev. 


J.  Knibbs,Alr.  Wells;  Linden — 

Thomas  Baker, James  Teeloar, 

John  Heatchcock,  C.  Caygill, 

Rev.  J.  Munch;  Mineral  Point 
— Rev.  J.  Bennett,  Peter  Tim- 
by;  Lancaster — J.  A.  James, 

Rev.  R.  R.  Wood,  Rev.  S.  W. 

Eaton,  xVIrs.  S.  A.  Aliller,  S. 

Page;  Beaverdam — Rev.  A.  A. 

Draum,  Aliss  M.  B.  Draum; 

Hazel  Green — Rev.  Maben  ; 

Monfort — J H.  Lincoln,  J.  V. 

Keath,  S.  P.  Green,  M.  Pres- 
ton, H.  D.  Pa.^sons,  S.  Flarri- 
son.  Rev.  T.  Taylor,  Rev.  E. 

Buck;  J\Iartinsville-E.  Carritig- 
ton,  E.  Wagner,  §1  each,  com- 
mencing the  1st  of  April,  1860.  27  00 

The  following,  by  Rev.  A.  Cal- 
lender, (per  return,  dated  Sejit. 

17,  I860;)  MiUxaukie — Rev.  P. 

Henner,  Jacob  Bolter,  Jacob 
Rhinefrock,  Rev.  T.  Green- 
wood; Edgerton — J.  Fox  ley, 

J.  Lusk,  Isaac  Bunting;  Jilbion 
— Mrs.  Bullis,  S.  F.  Stewart, 

Mrs.  AI.  Andrews;  Auburn — 

Rev.  W.  R.  Ferguson;  Johns- 
town— Luther  Clark,  J.  W. 

Sears,  J.  Fletcher,  M.  P.  Farn- 
ham;  Shopiere — M.  J.  Burton; 

Union  Grove — G.  Morey;  Bris- 
tol— S.  Eddy,  Rev.  S.  Leonard; 

South  Bristol — Mr.  Wood,  Mr. 
Fellowes;  Kenosha — Mr.  Steph- 
ens, Mr.  Walton,  §1  each, 
commencing  1st  of  Oct.,  1860.  22  00 

New  York,  by  Rev.  A.  Callen- 
der; Manlius — N.  W.  Williams, 
commencing  1st  Oct.,  1860. . . 1 00 


Total  Repository. . . . 

00 

Donations...., 

49 

Legacies 

00 

U.  S.  Government. . . 

35 

Aggregate 

84 

To  those  who  recehe 

Heretofore  we  have  not  been  in 
the  habit  of  sending  to  subscri- 
bers to  the  Repository,  but  have 
relied  on  their  voluntary  payments. 
But  these  are  not  sufficient  to  pay 
the  expenses  of  its  publication.  We 
must  pay  for  the  paper  and  printing, 
and  it  is  not  fair  that  we  should  be 
compelled  to  raise  the  money  to  do 
this  in  any  other  way  than  from  our 
recrulas  subscribers.  We  therefore 
make  this  appeal  to  all  our  subscri- 
bers. Many  of  them  have  not  paid 
us  for  years.  Many  of  them  think  it 
is  sent  to  tbemg-rah's,  for  some  rea- 
son, they  do  not  know  what!  By 
our  terms,  which  are  regularly  pub- 
lished on  the  cover,  there  are  four 
classes  of  persons  to  whom  it  is 
sent  gratuitously,  viz: 

1.  To  every  Clergyman  who  takes  up  a 

collection  for  the  Society  annually. 

2.  To  every  person  who  contributes  $10, 

or  more,  annually. 

3.  To  every  Life  Member ^ for  three  years. 

4.  To  every  person  who  gets  three  new 
^ subscribers  and  remits  the  money. 

We  desire  every  person  who  re- 
ceives the  Repository  to  examine 
the  above  carefully,  and  if  not  en- 
titled to  it  for  one  of  those  reasons, 
to  make  payment  as  soon  as  possible. 

Many  persons  seem  to  think  if 
they  are  Life  Members^  the  Reposi- 
tory IS  to  be  sent  to  them  during 
life,  free.  But  this  is  a mistake ! 
Suppose  they  live  thirty ^ears.  Then 
the  S30  which  they  paid  for  life- 
membership  has  all  been  used  up  in 
paying  for  their  Repository,  and 
the  Society  is  not  the  gainer  by 
their  donation! — and  if  they  live,  as 
many  of  them  do,  more  than  thirty 
years,  then  the  Society  makes  a do- 
nation of  the  Repository  to  them  ! 

Many  persons  think  because  they 
gave  $10  that  the  Repository  is  to 
be  sent  to  them  gratis  as  long  as 
they  will  continue  to  let  it  come. 
But  this  soon  becomes  a losing  busi- 
ness for  th,e  Society.  We  do  not 
always  stop  the  Repository  at  the 
end  of  the  year,  to  which  they  are 
entitled  to  it,  because  of  their  do- 
nation,  for  we  hope  they  will  be- 


Uie  African  Repositorj. 

they  cannot  do  without  it,  and  will 
continue  it  as  paying  subscribers. 
But  in  this  we  are  often  very  much 
disappointed,  for  when  we  send  bills 
j to  them,  or  ask  them  to  pay  for  it, 

I they  become  very  much  excited  and 
I declare  they  never  subscribed — they 
never  wanted  it — and  desire  it  to 
be  stopped  immediately  I 
We  will  take  it  as  a special  favor,  if 
persons  to  whom  it  is  sent  for  one  year 
gratis,  will  at  the  end  of  the  year  have  it 
stopped,  if  they  are  unwilling  to  receive  it 
! and  pay  one  dollar  a year  for  it. 

, There  is  another  class  of  persons  to 
whom  it  seems  proper  that  we  should  al- 
; lude  in  this  connection.  They  seem  to 
'think  they  confer  a special  favor  by  al- 
: lowing  the  Repository  to  be  sent  to  them: 

: that  we  are  so  anxious  to  circulate  it  that 
we  are  glad  to  send  it  to  every  body  who 
will  receive  it.  Hence  they  are  very 
much  astonished  when  we  ask  them  to 
pay  for  it,  and  tell  us  they  never  read  it, 
or  they  very  seldom  take  it  from  the  post 
office.  Sometimes  the  Postmaster,  or  some 
friend,  will  inform  us  that  “ he  moved 
away  four  years  ago,” — or  “ she  has  been 
dead  seven  years!”  And  thus  we  are 
obliged  to  sulfer  the  loss  of  four  dollars, 
or  seven  dollars,  because  they  did  not  in- 
form us  of  the  facts  at  the  proper  time. 

Clergymen  to  whom  the  Repository  is 
sent  because  they  took  up  a collection, 
often  fail  to  give  notice  to  stop  it,  when 
they  omit  to  take  up  a collection.  We 
call  their  attention  to  this.  To  be  entitled 
to  receive  it  gratuitously,  they  are  to  take 
up  a collection  every  year.  Our  books  now 
show  that  hundreds  of  th6m  have  not 
taken  up  a collection  for  years ! W e ap- 
peal to  them  to  suffer  this  to  be  so  no 
longer!  but  to  take  up  a collection  the 
very  next  Sabbath  after  they  read  this ! 
We  are  in  great  want  of  money.  Our  re- 
ceipts are  very  small.  Now  is  an  impor- 
tant time  ! Do  not  put  off  the  work  any 
longer.  You  have  intended  to  take  up  a 
collection.  But  you  have  allowed  one 
thing  and  another  to  cgme  in  the  way  and 
you  have  put  it  off.  Now  is  the  time  for 
decision.  Please  let  us  hear  from  you 
I soon. 

I In  conclusion,  we  desire  to  say  to  all 
lour  readers; — We  shall  be  happy  to  send 
the  Repository  to  all  who  are 

entitled  so  to  receive  it.  We  hope  those 
! who  intend  to  pay  for  it,  will  send  the 
i money  by  mail,  at  our  risk,  without  delay. 

! And  all  such  persons  as  are  not  entitled  to 
i it  gratis,  or  do  not  intend  to  pay  for  it, 
;j  will  please  give  us  notice  to  stop  it, 

The  Repository  is  the  property  of  the 
American  Colonization  Society, — is  pub- 
||  lished  at  its  expense,  and  is  a gain  or  loss 
to  it  accordinfir.  to  the  amount  oaid  bv  tub- 
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